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For the Woman's Journal, 
TWO FACES. 
BY LEILA 8. TAYLOR. 


One, in‘the Capitol, of serenest marble, 

Hears not the reverent feet that come and go, 
Sees not the lips that fondly whisper, “Lincoln, 
Our martyred President! Looked he not so?’’ 
It bears the impress of the nation’s travail, 
Reveals the depth and horror of the strife, 
Whose dread and bitter agony of battle 
Brought forth the age’s buried trath to life. 

The other rises ‘mid the street's confusion, 

And bends above the clam’rous, hurrying crowd; 
A face divine with Bethlehem’s benediction 

On all by evil and oppression bowed, 

Men must grow gentler, truer and more strong, 
When that serene face bends above the throng. 
— Wilbraham, Mass. 


— 


LEGISLATION PAST AND FUTURE. 








One of the most important papers read 
at the Saratoga Social Science Conference 
was by Prof. Henry Hitchcock, a lawyer of 
St. Louis, on the laws concerning the prop- 
erty rights of married women. He showed 
how extensively the ‘‘common law”—the 
old unwritten law of England, recorded 
only in the successive decisions of courts 
and found digested in the pages of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries—has now been set 
aside in every state of the Union, so far as 
it relates to the property rights of married 
women. In one state, Louisiana, this com- 
mon law has never been recognized, but a 
special system, called civil law, and based 
on the jurisprudence of continental Europe, 
has taken its place. Tosome extent, this is 
also the case in California; but in that and 
every other state of the Union, except Lou- 
isiana, there has now been legislation per- 
mitting to married women, to a greater or 
less extent, that separate legal existence 
which the old ‘‘common law,” as interpret- 
ed by Blackstone, denied them. 

There are some facts, developed in this 
essay, which will be new to most advocates 
of Woman Suffrage. It has been common 
to assume that the changes in the laws re- 
specting women were the result of the 
‘“Woman’s Rights” agitation which began 
about 1848. It is true that the more sub- 
stantial and important changes have oc- 
curred since that time; but the tendency to 
change had been seen much earlier. The 
first step was taken in Mississippi, which 
gave to free women the control of the 
earnings, under certain circumstances, in 
1885; the next was in Maryland, in 1841, 
forbidding the husband’s creditors to take 
the real estate of the wife. Between 1844 
and 1846 seven States were joined to this 
list, and between 1846 and 1848 six more. 
Virginia was the last to move, in 1879. 
These States have varied very much in the 
form of their statutes. Nearly all now pro- 
‘ect absolutely the earnings of the wife, but 
they vary greatly in the control given to her 
over all other property; and in the privi- 
leges allowed her as sole trader. In Colora- 
do, for instance, she can enter into busi- 
ness by herself, without any public declara- 
tion or husband’s consent; in Massachusetts 
she must file an announcement of her inten- 
tion: in Rhode Island she cannot act as 
Sole trader at all. One of the most radical 
laws, according to the lecturer, was that 
enacted by Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia, in 1869. 

It is a curious fact that the first two 





States to move in this reform should have 
been two of the then slave States, common- 
ly supposed to be so far removed from the 
currents of popular agitation. The fact of 
this early movement in those States and in 
others, shows that the direct ‘“‘Woman’s 
Rights” agitation, though partly the source, 
was partly also the symptom, of a great 
change in the public mind. The first book 
which called special attention, as far as 1 
know, to the injustice of American laws on 
this subject, was Judge Hurlburt’s ‘‘Human 
Rights and their Political Guarantees’” in 
1845. The two lectures on women, by Lu- 
cretia Mott and Rev. 8. J. May, appeared, 
I think—for I write without books of refer- 
ence—in 1847. All that we can say is, 
therefore, thatthe ‘‘Woman’s Rights” agi- 
tation of 1848-50 was a part of a general 
movement, affecting the minds of both 
men and women, which began about that 
time; but that, after the movement had 
once enlisted the organized action of wo- 
men, it gained greatly in strength and vol- 
ume, 

One thing more is suggested by all this 
history. Everything gained for women in 
the way of law, must be gained through 
men, and through the best men; since ouly 
men now make the laws, and only the best 
men will make disinterested laws. Any- 
thing, therefore, that forfeits the confidence 
of the better class of men—those, I mean, 
who legislate on high principles—must hurt 
the whole agitation. It is hard to conceive 
of anything more calculated to be disas- 
trous, in this way, than the mere sugges- 
tion from within the Woman Suffrage 
ranks, of buying voters with money. For 
every voter won in this way—and very few 
can be really won, because a man who will 
take money for his vote will usually vote as 
he pleases, after all, even if he cheats his 
purchaser—twice the number of more reli- 
able men will be driven away by hearing of 
the fact. No doubt many men are willing 
to buy votes, but it is the rarest thing in the 
world for them to avow it or defend it. 
Once convince men that women as a class 
are less scrupulous on this subjectthan are 
men as a class, and you postpone Woman 
Suffrage for centuries. T. W. H. 
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ABBY W. MAY IN BOSTON HERALD. 


Miss Abby W. May, in this week’s Boston 
Sunday Herald, shows the value of ‘‘School 
Suffrage” in Massachusetts; that the wo- 
men’s vote in the last election, though 
small, was influential, and that it will prob- 
ably increase and improve from year to year. 
Miss May says :— 

It is sometimes said, in view of the fact 
that but few women voted in the last elec- 
tions for members of school boards, that 
therefore ‘“‘the women’s vote was insignifi- 
cant.” Fortwo reasons, this seems a mis- 
take. 

First, it was proved beyond question that 
the interest taken by a few women aroused 
many men—who had previously been indif- 
ferent to the schools and ignorant of their 
needs—to a thoughtful interest in them. 
For the first time, they treated the matter as 
of moment, and, in conference with the 
women, learned, as they never had done 
before, of the qualifications of candidates, 
and of the faithfulness of such as had pre- 
viously served. ‘It is always admitted that 
the mothers and other intelligent women of 
a town know more about the schools, prac- 
tically, than most of the male inhabitants; 
and last year this knowledge was made ser- 
viceable; and in many, probably in the ma- 
jority of cases, candidates acceptable to the 
women were elected by the votes of men. 

The second reason for claiming that the 
women’s votes were not insignificant, 
though but few, is that they were a substan- 
tial addition to the votes of the best men. 
Probably few women in the whole State 
voted from any other motive than from an 
interest in the schools and a desire to have 
them well managed. Consequently it was 
very generally true that they voted with 
those men who had the school interests 
really at heart. These men are never large- 
ly in the majority; there are so many other 
questions that seem to the great body of 
male voters vastly more important than 
school affairs. And so the men, who care 
for the schools, need every vote that can 

ossibly be thrown to help them in secur- 
ing committee-men who are fit for the office, 
instead of those to whom it may be given 
merely asa political reward, or as a means 
of personal advancement. 

f the women of Massachusetts who look 
at this matter from the mother’s point of 
view, and who know what an enormous in- 
fluence the school exerts physically and 
morally as well as mentally over the grow- 
ing child, an influence in many cases far 
greater than that of the home, will ponder 
the two facts I have mentioned, with many 
other considerations that point in the same 
direction, I think the number of women’s 
votes will steadily increase, year by year; 
and I am sure that it will not be an increase 
in numbers alone, but also in the intelligent 
interest in the subject of all voters, male as 
well as female, 

Who is there, among our thoughtful citi- 
zens, who does not know that our schools 
are good just as far as public sentiment will 








have them so, and not because the school 
committee alone wishes it? And where is 
the person who does not know that the wo- 
men of the community help to make public 
sentiment? If the citizens of Massachu- 
setts—men and women—choose that our 
schools shull be again and forever, as they 
have sometimes been in the past, chief 
among models for those who seek the best, 
let them all use their strongest and wisest 
influence to have them worthy that high 
place. And let them—women as well as 
men—remember that a vote is a substantial 
part of the influence of a citizen; is, in fact, 
the legitimate means of carrying out prac- 
tically what we deem needful or desirable. 
In justice to those men, whether on or 
off the school boards, who are working 
bravely for this great common interest; in 
pans also to the great body of good and 
aithful teachers, and before all else for the 
sake of the scholars, let us hope that the 
women of the State will, in the future, lend 
generous aid at the ballot box to raise high 
the standard of our schools by electing to 
their management only persons known to 
be of high moral character, of a reasonable 
degree of mental capacity and training, and 
with a public spirit large enough to seek the 
best good of the children, those young citi- 
zens, who are so soon to be the men and 
women in whose hands will rest the safety 
and the welfare of the republic. 


——— > - 





GEORGE SAND’S “SNOW-MAN.” 

It is refreshing to meet the volcanic 
George in Sweden, where the scene of this 
frigid-soundiag romance is laid, and to find 
her building palaces of ice and snow with 
the same cyclopean mental masonry which 
she employs on her more Southern struc- 
tures. The effect upon the reader’s mind is 
like that of seeing a tropical landscape sud- 
denly mantled in eternal snow; and the 
book, with its icy elements, transfused by all 
the writer’s fire, tastes very much like Ro- 
man punch. 

‘Your sister, Pip, has a master mind,” 
said old Joe Gargery to his pupil, in ‘‘Great 
Expectations,” and the term applies most 
graphically to sister Sand. Were her head 
always as clear as it is creative, we might 
liken her brain to that of Jove, bringing 
forth perpetual Minervas; but, unfortunate- 
ly, wisdom is not always given by the gods 
in proportion to talent. ‘‘’Z homme de Neige” 
is disfigured by as many romantic improba- 
bilities as if its celebrated author had been 
trying to write a new ‘‘Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” or ‘‘Castle of Otranto.” Still, its 
very romanticism shows the power and 
charm of the author’s mind. Literature is 
different from art, in that in the former one 
may draw very beautifully without draw- 
ing true, a discrepancy which, in the latter, 
would be productive of flagrant deformity. 
To pursue the simile further. Madame Sand 
is much more an ideal painter than a por- 
traitist; and, above the charming figures, 
whether heroic or comic, of her Northern 
drama, towers the gigantic figure of her 
snow-man, a sort of frozen nightmare, 
which only a very powerful brain could 
have generated. 

The figure of the Vala, though less _per- 
fectly drawn than that of the Norna, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘Pirate,” is well and delicate- 
ly outlined. The dénovement of her charac- 
ter at the end is less prosaic, and the scene 
where her dimly-prophetic mind shows her 
the old baron instead of the youth destined 
to supplant him, is very beautiful. The 
geniality of Mr. Goefle is not unlike the 
open-hearted affability of Magnus Troil, 
showing that Scott and Sand had each 
effected a good ‘‘hit” in delineating the pre- 
vailingly amiable aspect of the Northern 
nature. The idea of an impoverished noble 
returning to his ancestral home in the guise 
of a puppet-manager, has cropped out again 
in Gustav zu Putlitz’s Die Halben. 

To return, however, to Sweden more in- 
dividually. Our own knowledge of the 
Swedes, whether social or literary, is of a 
nature to call up only beautiful visions in 
the mind, moral excellences, companionable 
charms, reliability of character, and lofti- 
ness of aim combined with great sweetness 
and an almost childlike absence of sophis 
tication. We are, therefore, sure that all 
who have either thought or read on this 
subject will concur with us in the opinion 
that Madame Sand never sketched the Snow- 
Man on Swedish soil, or, in fact, on any 
soil whatever, but the very fertile and ver- 
satile one of her own mental field. Still, 
the story would be highly incomplete with- 
out him, and we bow to the hideous majes- 
ty of his completeness, with a sense of 
great relief that he has never, in reality, 
existed. 

It is well known, that while Southern na- 
tions have formed their ideal of hell in the 
picture of furious flames, etc., the Northern 
mythology painted eternal torment in the 
form of ‘‘Niffellheim,” the home of snow, 
and fog and ice. It was thus a harmonious 
thought in George Sand to portray her 





earthly Satan under the form of an unap- 
proachable man of snow, whose power was 
boundless, as his white, diseased appear- 
ance was ghastly. 

But we think the gigantic vein into which 
she fell while describing the Baron of Wal- 
demora, has reacted a little upon her good 
hero, Christian, and not advantageously so. 

Those exaggerations which go to build up 
the character of the fiendish but well- 
masked nobleman, whose crimes are so 
wonderfully barricaded behind an outward 
wall of impassable calm, produce, when 
turned to good, in the portrayal of the fig- 
ure of Christian, an almost ludicrous effect. 
The reason for this is that evil is always of 
vague, ill-proportioned outline, while good 
is like the perfect Grecian statue, not a 
waste ounce of weight, or a hair’s breadth 
of too much curve anywhere. 

But Madame Sand uses the same free 
drawing with the good as with the evil fig- 
ure in this romance. We will not call her 
a Milton, depicting Satan more successfully 
than his angelic betters, for, perhaps, this 
were too high praise. One cannot refrain 
from noticing, however, that, whereas the 
Snow-Man dies conveniently, and just at 
the right time, thus helping on the story at 
the end, the hero, in spite of many traits 
that are very touchingly childlike, comes 
very near making a fool of himself by fight- 
ing every one at the wrong moment, un- 
masking himself when there is no need of 
it, etc., etc. A good man is not a raging 
tiger, spoiling for a fight. Rather does he 
resemble the figure of the Archangel Mi- 
chael, striking at the right moment only, 
and, therefore, with perfect effect. A man 
must be very clever in order to be perfectly 
good. Goodness is the highest intellectual 
effort of the human mind, and it, therefore, 
needs a very skillful person to describe it. 

Whether Madame Sand was that skillful 
person or not we will not say. We will 
only state that her “Homme de Neige” has 
thrilled us through, and that we close the 
imaginary record with mingled regret, ad- 
miration, disgust and love. J. B. A. 


2+ 
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LETTER FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 
The following letter from our friend Mrs, 
Margaret E. Parker, formerly of Scotland, 
but now of London, England, will be read 
with interest. 


Eprror JOURNAL:—Will you kindly cor- 
rect my address as given in your issue of 
August 8th? It is Tay Villa, not ‘‘village.” 
We have called our London home after the 
river Tay, on the banks of whose silvery 
stream we spent so many happy years in our 
Scottish home; and where we had the de- 
light and luxury of entertaining so many 
American visitors. 

Among the last of these was William 
Lloyd Garrison—of blessed memory, whose 
life cannot fail to be an inspiration to all 
who dare to be true to their highest convic- 
tions. How few, like him, live to see the 
accomplishment of what they labored for, 
as he did in the emancipation of the slave. 
The grander emancipation of women which 
shall bless the race must come by and by, 
—all honor to those who are looking and 
laboring for it. 

I have read with the deepest interest the 
weekly sketches from the life of Angelina 
Grimké Weld. Her name and that of her 
sister were household words in my child- 
hvod’s home, long before the time I was 
privileged to hear of them and other noble 
women from Mr. Garrison at our fireside. 
I remember my dear mother refusing to use 
sugar, or any product of slave labor, and 
well do I remember her talking to us chil- 
dren, and offering the inducement of three 
shillings a week if we would do without 
sugar in our tea, and give the money to the 
anti-slavery cause. I must have a few copies 
of the sketch when completed, for I give my 
copies of the JOURNAL away as soon as 
read them. They are too good to lie on a 
shelf. I do not know the priee. When it 
is completed you will notify me that I may 
remit. 

I find a large field open before me here, 
and it is refreshing to see how the leaven of 
reform is working on every hand. But we 
have not the freedom accorded to us, that 
our American sisters enjoy. You may be 
interested to know that our British Women’s 
Temperance Association is ——— its bor- 
ders on every hand. Last month branches 
were formed at Cardiff and Swansea in 
Wales. Soon we trust the kingdom will be 
covered with a net-work of branches. Our 
colonies of South Africa and New Zealand 
have also been reached. It is affecting to see 
our quiet reserved women becoming stirred 
to a sense of their responsibility. omen 
who never heard their own voices outside 
of their homes are ca@ming forward and ad- 
dressing audiences, first of their own sex, 
and gradually finding themselves on mixed 

latforms side by side with Temperance 
rethren, speaking burning words which 
find wide echoes. 

We are contemplating issuing a Woman’s 
Temperance newspaper, which I think will 
be a means of increasing the stability of our 
work. Wishing you speed in your 
work for the uplifting of the race, I am ever 
yours faithfully, 





Marcaret E. Parker. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Proressor Corson, of Ithaca, N. 
Y., will have charge of the art department 
in Wells College this year. 


Miss Myra Reyno.ps, valedictorian of 
the last class at Vassar College, has been 
selected to fill the position of teacher of 
English. 


Mrs. HELEN Jackson (H. H.), is in Lon- 
don, presumably to arrange for the interna- 
tional publication of her work, “‘A Century 
of Dishonor,” relating to the sufferings of 
the Indian under the policy and agents of 
the government. 


Miss Zoz WILBooRr, the youngest daugh 
ter of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, took two 
first prizes last month in a Paris school. 
One was for French history, the other for 
French composition. Miss Zoe is fifteen 
years of age. Most of the pupils were her 
seniors, and French was their native lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Saran E. Wiiper, of the class of 
79, of Boston University of Medicine, and 
Kate G. Mupee, of the class of ’80, of the 
same college, are ir Zurich, Switzerland, 
studying the German language, before go- 
ing to Vienna, to engage in hospital and 
dispensary work. They do not ,belong to 
the class Mrs. Howe speaks of in ‘‘Modern 
Society,” who “fly between Europe and 
America like a feather on the wave, and 
disappear at last.” They are devoted to 
their profession and will return to their 
work in this country with a broad and rich 
experience gained in the wards and clinics 
of the great German hospitals. 


Miss Hopz GLENN sang in a morning 
concert at the Cosmopolitan club-room, 
London, on the 15th ult. The St. James 
Gazette says: ‘‘The most interesting feature 
of Miss Hope Glenn’s concert was the sing- 
ing of Miss Hope Glenn herself. She pos- 
sesses & mezzo-soprano or contralto voice of 
great beauty, and—what is more than can 
be said of all contralto voices—quite femi- 
nine in character. Like so many success- 
ful vocalists of the present time, Miss Hope 
Glenn is American by birth.. But she 
seems to have studied both in Italy and in 
Germany. She is in any case mistress both 
of the Italian and of the German style of 
singing, and she appears equally qualified to 
shine in oratorio and in Italian opera.” 


Mrs. J. W. Macxny, of Consolidated 
Virginia, recently gave a breakfast to a se- 
lect number of American friends at her 
Trouville cottage on the coast of France. 
The costliness of the table-service and deco- 
rations reminds one of the Arabian Nights. 
Not only gold, silver and priceless porcelain 
were used, but amber, coral and precious 
stones were pressed into the service. Ices 
were served on crystal plates inlaid with 
uncut gems, and wine and liquors sparkled 
in flasks of amber, or were contained in 
flagons of gold, cloisonné and enamel. 


THE Crown PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA 
(Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter) is said to 
be the most popular woman in Germany. 
She would have gained the good will of the 
Berlin population twenty years ago, had 
she not held With invincible tenacity to. the 
idea of an English establishment at Pots- 
dam. She wished to retain her servants, 
and to introduce the English style of house- 
hold management. But only a few Eng- 
lish sailors, with an officer, who form the 
crew of the miniature man-of-war on the 
Havel, are left to represent English service. 


Mrs. PRESIDENT Hayes is not dead yet, 
nor likely soon to be. But of her, while 
yet living, it may be said—‘‘nd? nisi bonum.” 
Just now she is president of a charming 
cottage in the beautiful grounds of the Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Home, a mile or two out- 
side the city limits of Washington, where, 
amid fruit, flowers, books and innocent 
amusements, the first family in the land 
while the cool hours of this delightful sum- 
mer away. Mrs. Hayes is noted in Wash- 
ington for one thing which seldom gets into 
print—‘‘doing good by stealth.” In this 
exercise of her religious principles, she 
knows no seasons—only need and suffering. 
Where there is a sick man or woman known 
to Mrs. Hayes, her carriage will be seen 
there afternoons, and ‘‘Jere,” the coal- 
black coachman, who descended to this dy- 
nasty from the last, will be found disguised 
as a ministering angel. From the modest 
suburban cottage, superb cream, rare 
peaches, pears, grapes, dainty pots of but- 
ter, every delicacy that its vicinage affords 
finds its way, via “Jere” and the carriage, 
to the bedside of the afflicted. Mrs. Hayes’ 
successor will have to be a very superior ° 
woman to fill her place. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
PLYNN’S POINT.—THE SKIPPER’S STORY. 
BY J. K. 


The wind began to die away, as we 

Were gazing at the mountains stretched along, 

In stately. fle, beneath that northern sky; 

Deep shadows settled o'er their eastern slopes 

And galches, bright their western ridges blazed. 
Our sails scarce fil.ed, and yet a heavy swell 

From seaward rocked us, sweeping past, and strack 
The rocky coast, a mile away, and showed, 

At every plunge, its jaws all white with foam. 


While we lay there becalmed, the skipper said, 
To while away the time, lest weary we 

Should grow; “A rough place this in winter months; 
The surf, in heayy winds, rolls thirty feet 

In height, and dashes savagely against 

The rocks, with deafening roar. Plynn's Point 
That's called that makes into the sea before 

Use. ¥ ago,.an old sea captain lived 
Thereby. To many distant parts he'd sailed— 
‘Was always lucky; but, at last, he lost 

Hie finest ship, just coming into port. 

Bat still his heart failed not, though sixty years, 
All told, were his. Next spring he built a yacht 
And sailed to Florida, to sell it there. 

That done, he started homeward, all alone, 

(His money, with him) in a fragile boat.” 


With that the skipper,turned to set his jib, 
And I, in thought, beheld a boatman, lone, 
Now sailing close in shore; in sunny days 
Now venturing forth from cape to distant cape, 
And ever northward turn his course, past. bays 
And towns he ftom the offing saw. At night 
His boat at amchor lay; he sank to sleep, 
pole-star still in sight. And when the south 
blew, he gladly sped along; in storms 
And gales he waited safely in the lee 
Of some bold cliff; the danger past, kept on 
His way, and ever northward steered his course. 


“One night,’ the skipper said, ‘‘ twas calm, though 
rough 

The sea. The people in those houses heard 

A sudden scream,—as some wild beast’s the cry; 

And twice again it rose, a call for help,— 

Some wreck upon the breakers. Boats were manned 

And quickly launched, and careful search was made. 

At last a battered boat was found upon 

The point, and from the waves they brought ashore 

An old man’s body, Captain Plynn’s. Some think 

That, overcome with toil, he fell asleep 

When nearly home; the cbbing tide then swept 

His boat along, and drove it on the recks. 

Roused by the shock, he shouted, tried to swim; 

In vain. His life-preserver, slipping, caught 

About his knees. When/found, head downward, feet 

In air, his body still was warm, but he 

Too far was gone to be called back to life.” 

Just then a breeze ruffled the sea; once more 

Over the waters dashed our yacht; well pleased, 

We reached the pier and hastened to our homes. 


+ 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
COMPENSATION. 


BY B.D. F, 
Green, clustering leaves about our porch were grow- 
ing, 
We thought to miss them in the autumn drear; 
But loss was gain, for, through the lattice glowing 
Lo! the eternal stars to us appear. 


Ah! heart! forget not in thy deepest sadness 
Thy being’s riddle, thus divinely read: 

There comes an end to all our earthly gladness 
Only to show the glory overhead. 

aaa Cambridge, Mass. 
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ALPINE FLOWERS. 
BY SARAH J. PETTINOS. 


O lovely Alpine flowers! ye nurslings are 
Of storm and tempest; reared ‘mid silence deep 
Of great white solitudes. Like some bright star, 
Ye shine on lonely height and rocky steep. 
In mountain crevice wild, by fields of ice; 
Or blooming ’mid a dreary waste of snows 
I see the gleaming, fairy Edelweiss, 
The lonely violet and Alpine rose. 
No living thing doth share thy lonely life, 
Save scattered mosses brown or lichen gray— 
The last faint seal impressed in Nature’s strife 
To show her feet have trod the barren way. 
Thus would my soul upon the Heights Sublime 
Hear but the silent voice of God alone, 
And, ecorning a)l the things of sense and time, 
Soar upward till it reach the great white throne. 


-— 
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IN THE LONG KUN: 


In the long run fame finds deserving man, 
The lucky wight may prosper for a day, 
But in good time true merit leads the van, 
And vain pretence, unnoticed, goes its way. 
There is no Chance, no Destiny, no Fate, 
But fortane smiles on those who work and wait, 
In the long run. 


In the long run all godly sorrow pays; 
There is no better thing than righteous pain; 


Bring sure reward to, tortured sonl and brain, 
Unmeaning joys enervate in the end, 
But sorrow yields glorious dividend 
Jong run. 


In the long run all hidden things are known; 
The eye of Truth will penetrate the night, 
And, good or ill, thy secret: shall be known, 
However well "tis guarded from the light. 
All the unspoken motives of the breast 
Are fathomed by the years and stand confest 
In the Jong tun. 
In the long run all loveis paid by love, 
Though undervalued by the hearts of earth; 
The great eternal Government above 
Keeps strict acconunt,and will redeem its work. 
Give thy loye freely; do not count the cost; 
So beautiful a thing was never lost 
In the long ran. 
—Ella Wheeler in the Advance. 
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THE NEGLECTED ROSE. 


A rose, as fair as ever saw the North, 
Grew in a little garden all alone; 
A sweeter flower did nature ne’er put forth, 
Nor fairer garden yet was ever known; 
The maidens danced about it morn and noon, 
And learned bards of it their ditties made; 
The nimble fairies, by the pale-faced moon, 
Watered the root, and kissed her pretty shade. 
Bat, well-a-day! the gardener careless grew, 
The maids and fairies both were kept away; 
And in a drongh. 








BY MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Miss Charlotte Henderson was on her way 
home from the village post-office, one mug- 
gy morning in August, when her friend and 
neighbor, the widow Carter, called to her 
through the screen of her front parlor 
window. 

“Oh, look here! Miss, Henderson, Miss 
Charlotte, do run in a minute,” and, ‘do, 
do, run in a minute please,” echoed the four 
little Carters, for Miss Charlotte was always 
welcome among the little folks. 

“Tam so perplexed and in such a quan- 
dary,” went on Mrs. Carter, the moment her 
visitor entered the room; “I thought I 
must have some one besides the children to 
talk to for the next half hour. I have just 
received a letter from Aunt Caroline Hor- 
ton, she is as rich as Croesus, you know, 
and she wrote inviting me to take the chil- 
dren and spend the month of September 
with her and her daughters in the moun- 

tains. 

“She sent a cheque ample enough to cover 
traveling expenses, and to purchase’ what 
ever new clothing we might want, for she 
is as generous as she is rich.” 

“Oh, how delightful!” exclaimed Miss 
Charlotte. ‘Of course you will go. It will 
do you a world of good. How thoughtful 
of your aunt! A change is what you have 
needed so much all along. Whatcan I do 
to help you get ready? You will enjoy a 
visit with your relations so much more in 
the free lovely out-door life you will lead at 
the mountains, than you would to be invit- 
ed to their city home in the winter, where, 
Ihave heard you say, everything was so 
orderly and elegant that you dreaded to 
take the children there.” 

‘That is all very true, dear Charlotte, and 
I thank you for your offer of assistance, 
but, don’t you see it is impossible for us to 
accept the invitation, for we have absolute- 
ly nothing to wear. I have had nothing 
new sincé my mourning outfit two years 
ago, when my poor husband was taken from 
me, and the children have had very little. 
I have not the requisite ambition, even had 
1 the strength, which I have not, to go 
through the necessary shopping, and the 
dancing attendance upon dress-makers and 
seamstresses. I can not go through with it; 
there is no use ir talkingit over. I saw 
that, at the first glance, but I could not 
give it up until I had given some one else a 
glimpse of the delightful prospect, which 
for a moment opened before me.” 

And the slight, pale-faced young mother 
bent her head down’ upon the cunning curls 
of the youngest of her babies, and pressed 
her handkerchief to her moist eyes. 

Miss Charlotte’s kindly face took on a 
sympathetic expression, she rose and seized 
her parasol, and slipped out, and ran across 
the tree-embowered street to her own home, 
entirely forgetting in her eagerness that she 
had neither opened her sunshade nor put 
on her hat. 

She was not gone long, and Mrs. Carter 
had hardly missed her, before she returned, 
tripping gently in with a brown covered 
pamphlet in her hand. 

Drawing her chair up beside her friend, 
she gave the children a handful of seed- 
cakes, and sent them to play ‘‘company”’ in 
the corner under the piano, while she said, 
opening the book: 

‘‘Here is the key that unlocks your riddle. 
It is Lord & Taylor’s catalogue. I always 
send a postal card for one, even if I don’t 
intend making: purchases, as it contains a 
great deal of information as to popular 
prices and fashionable fabrics, and one gets 
a great many hints from the nice cuts. 
Now, you see, all you have to dois to se- 
lect what you wish for yourself and the 
children. I am ready to assist with any 
suggestion as to matter of choice which my 
judgment may dictate. You are to send 
occasional, measures with your order, and a 
cheque or money order to their establish- 
ment; Broadway, New York, or you’ can 
have the goods’ come @OD if you prefer, al- 
though that is more expensive.” 

“Oh, how delightful!” cried Mrs, Carter, 
with animatioh, as:she turned over the 
leaves of the:attractivepamphlet: ‘Here is 
everything one is likely to need. : Shoes, 
gloves, laces, underwear, millinery, We 
can all be fitted out with everything need- 
ful at reasonable prices without leaving 
this room.' What blessing such an estab: 
lishment is to tired mothers, and how kind 
of you to think of it!” 

“Oh, that was nothing;” replied Miss 
Charlotte breezily. ‘‘Now for business, for 
I want to get you out of town as soon as 
possible. What will you have for a dress? 
Those black cashmeres are lovely. Where 
shall I find a tape measure, and pen, ink 
and paper? I will write the order, as you 
make the selections.” 

The two friends passed a very happy 
morning over the Lord & Taylor catalogue, 
and the neighborhood all enjoyed the grand 
opening forty-eight hours later, when the‘ 
beautiful goods arrived from New York: 

Mrs; Carter ‘and the children are now ‘at 
the mountains growing ‘plump and rosy. 

As the style, by and finish of their 
handsome tast¢ful garments are often com- 





mented upon admiringly bythe ladies: :in; 





August morning, when dear Miss Charlotte 
came so opportunely to her aid, and advises 
all her friends to avoid the wear, tear and 
perplexity of shopping, and the labor and 
worriment of dress-making by ordering 
their clothing at once from Lord & Taylor, 
Broadway, and Twentieth street, New 
York, 
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“EELGRASS” ON THE ADIRONDACKS. 





‘‘Eelgrass,” in the Boston Herald, gives a 
fine description of the Adirondacks, from 
which we make the following extracts: 


We had reached Clear Pond, at the base 
of MacIntyre. A gem of beauty did it prove 
as we crossed it in a little boat, to strike the 
forest trail on the other side. ‘Our way lay 
over the Indian pass, and four or five hours 
were before us to the summit, where we 
were to take our nooning. 

And now we began to feel that our . 
cious mountain maidens, who had iured us 
on, were not “such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” unless the kind of dreams that 
are the afterclap of indulging at the mid- 
night hour in Welsh rarebits or underdone 
Potatoes. Rug, ribs and nubby elbows 
of their own had they. Discouraging work, 
moreover, is it to man to construct an Adi- 
rondack trail to render tramping easy. He 
blazes the way among the trees, cuts down 
500 of them per mile, grubs up no end of 
underbrush, and then rejoices over the work 
of hishand. ‘‘Wilderness I was bred, and 
wilderness I will stay,” is the rough and 
ready response of the forest. Millions of 
embryo maples, birches and —— begin 
to grow the moment his back is turned. 
Then the winds descend in mighty gusts 
and the snows accumulate by tons on the 
branches, and down come the great giants 
across the path. It is astonishing what a 
single year will accomplish in this renewing 
or destructive work, according as the epitbet 
is applied by either nature or man, And 
yet, spite of all the trees to clamber over, 
and thickets to fight, I pity the being who 
does not feel a sense of spiritual exaltation 
in threading these forests. The rocks are 
covered with such exquisite softness of fern- 
moss, and it blazes with such fire of gold 
where the sun strikes its folds; the ground 
is so carpeted with sorrel and white violets, 
with Clintonias and Cornel berries; the 
brooks, which one is continually coming 
on, are such a paradise of crystal pools and 
leaping waterfalls; the air is so sweet with 
the smell of spruce, and so invigorating to 
lung and limb, that every sense is bathed in 
prolonged delight. ‘Yes, young mountain 
maiden!” we all exclaimed, ‘‘you took us 
with soft illusion, you are not what you 
seemed, but you have given us, for dreams, 
glorious, wa ing reality.” 

By one o’clock we were within half an 
hour of the top of the pass, where we found 
a little camp, under whose shelter we 
stretched our limbs, while the guides made 
a fire and boiled our coffee. The Shah of 
Persia never drank a cup that tasted half so 
good, and as for that same lazy Shah, car- 
ried everywhere on his litter by obsequious 
slaves, all the shawls of Cashmere never 
gave him such a sense of delicious repose as 
pervaded us in every fibre as we lay 
stretched on our fragrant balsam bed. On 
either side of the pass rose sheer walls of 
rock in overpowering grandeur. 

Perhaps it helped our sense of exquisite 
rest that we could lie thus at lazy ease while 
they must hold erect their enormous mass. 
They got the best of us, however, after our 
nooning. For the next half-hour, it was a 
hand and knee and elbow scramble and 
climb over a vast slide of moss-carpeted 
blocks, so luxuriously carpeted though, that 
the escaped inmate of a lunatic asylum with 
a score of keepers in hot pursuit of him 
could hardly have hurt himself on them, 
Then the pass was surmounted, and we be- 
gan to descend. Half an hour’s walk 
brought us to an open space of about an 
acre of smooth, glacier-polished rock. It 
was a Glory hallelujah view, before which 
the notch of the White Mountains sinks in- 
to insignificance, and in a moment it struck 
me into a’ strangely dissonant mood of 
mind, One moment was all thanksgivin 
at being permitted to behold so transcend- 
ant a sight; the next plunged on an abyss 
of gloom that my poor little chalice could 
hold but such a drop of the great ocean of 


sublimity. Then was I all gladness that I 
could: walk and. climb’ myself. Then all 
grief and despair that, by the age of forty, 


most women, some of the deepest, sweet- 
est, dearest souls alive, get so fat that ray 
would’ be blown and foundered before hal 
the wiy ‘was over to such a ee of 
heaven on earth. I felt stung with a sense 
of the cruel wrong of it, that so few should 
be permitted to behold what the angels 
would desire ‘to J0ch upon, and that the 
Banting system, after all the trumpets it 
was heralded in with, should have delivered 
so few ethereal spirits from the prisdn-house 
of adipose. 
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A CONVINCING MEETING, 


There is nothing which tests the merit of 
any new movement like bringing it face to 
face with ‘plain, practical people who have 
never before given it’ consideration: This 
was precisely the case ‘at the meeting held 
Saturday evening, Sept. 4, at Centerville. An 
audience largely composed of such persons 
became interested and convinced, who will 
now help to convince others. We can only 
give a very inadequate abstract. 

t Mrs. Lydia D. Wellington called the 
meeting to order; and’ in a very frank, 
straight-forward, effective way reminded 
the audiénce that the meeting was called in 
the interest of the Massachusetts School 
Suffrage Association. In‘ July last, a simi- 
lat méeting' had been held in Osterville, and 
addressed. by Mrs. E. D; Cheney, Miss Tol- 
man, and others. So much’ interest’ bad 
been then ‘awakened,’ that’ it ‘had’ been 


‘thought best to hold ‘this meeting to’ bring’ 





cation, they might encourage each other to 
effort, and a branch society be formed for 
the extension of interest throughout the 
Cape. 

Lucy Stone said it was not unwomanly 
for mothers to vote for the selection of 
suitable managers of the schools in which 
their children were to be trained. The men 
women would meet at the polls were the 
same men they met at the church, the lec- 
ture and in the home. Theré were no lions 
in the path; or if there were any, they 
would prove to be chained. Why should 
not women who prepared their little girls 
and boys forthe school and watched for 
their return, have some interest in and su- 
pervision of that school? Women were 
more attentive to details than were men. 
She remembered her own country school in 
Worcester County, with its open board 
floor and cold draughts of frosty air, which 
covered her young feet with chilblains. If 
her mother could have had the authority to 
provide for that school, the house would 
have been properly banked up and the 
frosty air excluded. 

Miss Harriet Tolman said she was now 
one third a resident of Barnstable, because 
she resided four months each year on its 
shore, but her voting was done in Boston. 
She gave an interesting account of her own 
experience in voting there last fall; also of 
a caucus of several hundred ladies which 
she attended. This caucus was held to se 
lect from the candidates of both parties the 
names of men and women known to be 
well qualified. She gave a brief resumé of 
the historical development of women’s in- 
terest in public education. All great social 
movements are gradual, and have small 
beginnings. 

Mrs, 8. H. Day, (wife of Rev. 8. H. Day, 
the Methodist minister of Osterville) gave 
her reasons for believing Woman is as capa- 
ble as Man, and usually far more careful of 
the needs of school children. Hence she 
inferred Woman’s capability to fill the of- 
fice of school commissioner, and educed 
the right of School Suffrage. 

Mrs, Elizabeth B. Chace, of R. IL., re- 
minded the women that they now hold in 
this State a position of influence, which she 
and others in Rhode Island had not yet 
been able to attain. When last winter the 
question came before her Legislature, the 
papers quoted what had been done in Mas- 
sachusetts, and used the comparatively 
small number of women who had voted 
here, as an argument against giving Rhode 
Isiand women the same privilege. The in- 
fluence of what you are doing will extend 
to adjoining States also. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell was glad to be at a 
meeting where intelligent women represent 
themselves. He had felt before coming to 
this meeting that he had nothing to say—it 
seemed so self-evident that women, who are 
the mothers of children, should have sume- 
thing to say on the subject of the schools 
by which the children would be guided. 
But after hearing these ladies, he felt as 
though there was so much to say that he 
hardly knew where to begin or where to 
leave off. Let us try to arouse in ourselves 
and others, an enthusiasm for the cause of 
education. It is needed. Upon the public 
school system exists the only hope of re- 
publican institutions in America. The city 
populations are outgrowing those of the 
country. The United States Census tells us 
that nineteen twentieths of all the increase 
of the New England population for the 
past ten years has been in our cities. But 
what is the condition of life in cities? A 
small class of rich people—a large class of 
anxious, struggling people—a stil! larger 
class of poor, depressed people living under 
the worst possible conditions. Then ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, of intelligence 
and ignorance, can only be equalized by 
education. Therefore women should work 
for it. Politicians had given them this 
right, because they took little interest in 
education, and looked at it asa matter of 
secondary importance. But thoughtful 
people regarded it as of primary importance. 
It is said that voting on any public question 
is unwomanly. Why so? Only because it 
is unusual. In Germany, the most highly 
educated nation in Europe, every village 
school has its pedagogue with his rod and 
iron discipline; there it is unwomanly to 
teach school, In St. Domingo, and through- 
out Spanish America, it is unwomanly to 
walk in the streets or to go to the post- 
office. In Turkey it is unwomanly to go 
about without a veil over her face. In In- 
dia it is unwomanly to survive one’s hus- 
band and a ‘‘womanly” widow must burn 
herself to death. In China it is unwomanly 
to have afoot of natural dimensions. Our 
Chinese professor at Harvard has to cramp 
his girl baby’s feet in iron shoes, because, 
on his return to China, she would otherwise 
be excluded from polite society. Here, 
too, in Massachusetts, we need the votes of 
women to maintain our common school sys- 
tem against its enemies, An effort is being 
made to substitute parochial education— 
sectarian schools; and our foreign popula- 
tion is increasing faster than the Ameri¢an. 
But a majority in’ Massaehtsetts cf 50,000 
are women, This majority is wholly Ameri- 
can. ¢ we believe in impartial Suf- 





tutions. Suffrage for all men and women 
means in this State a majority of citizens of 
American birth and education in the inter. 
est of intelligence and morality. People 
fear the vote of Bridget, but the American 
women out-number foreign women four to 
one. Cannot four American women, if 
necessary Out-vote one woman of foreign 
birth? But I would sooner trust Bridget 
under the influence of the priest than Pat. 
rick controlled by the liquor saloons, 

The movement to enlist the interest of 
women in the schools, is not designed to oust 
men from their management, but to keep 
them. When all the wisdom and virtue of 
society meets the ignorance and vice of go. 
ciety face to face, republican institutions 
will triumph. 

After describing a village of ignorant 
German peasants, and contrasting it with 
the intelligent communities of Cape Cod, 
Mr. Blackwell said: ‘This movement wil] 
succeed because it is needed. Let no wo- 
man underrate its importance. To her it ig 
said: ‘Because you have been faithful oyer 
a few things, I will make you ruler over 
many.’ ltis a great thing to help mould 
the future of America.” 

Mrs. Russell Marston made a brief state- 
ment of the registration and voting of wo- 
men in Barnstable last year. 

Jndge Day confirmed the statement that 
women who had paid any property tax 
within two years, could register and vote 
without paying any poll-tax. 

Rev. 8. Hamilton Day closed the meeting 
by laying stress on the imperative need of 
education and wise Suffrage in a republic, 
When Man and Woman exercise and enjoy 
together all civic rights it would throw 4 
glory upon the future history of our coun- 
try. 

Hon. Mr. Snow, formerly representative 
and senator from Barnstable, in response to 
an invitation, heartily endorsed the move- 
ment, and the meeting adjourned. 

H. B. RP. 
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TWO SIDES TO ONE CANVAS. 

One beautiful afternoon in August, there 
came to me the heart-broken wife of a 
State-prison convict. We tried to plan for 
his pardon, and restoration to home and the 
world. It was a very sad case. He was 
the only surviving son of a very noble man, 
one who lived only to serve the poor, the 
tempted end the criminal. All he had, all 
he was, he gave unreservedly to help 
thieves and drunkards. His house was their 
home; his name their bail to save them from 
prison; his reward their reformation. It was 
a happy hour to hear him tell of the hun- 
dreds he had shielded from the coutamina- 
tion and evil example of prisons, and of the 
large proportion he had good reason to be- 
lieve permanently saved. Out of hundreds, 
he once told me, only two left him to pay 
their bail, forfeited by neglect to show 
themselves in court according to agreement, 
only two! 

Bred under such a roof, the son started in 
life with a generous heart, noble dreams, 
and high purpose. Ten years of prosperity, 
fairly earned by energy, industry, and char- 
acter, ended in a bankruptcy, as is so often 
the case in our risky and changing trade; 
then came a struggle for business, for bread 
—temptation—despair—intemperance. He 
could not safely pass the open’ doors that 
tempted him to indulgence, forgetfulness, 
and crime. How hard his wife wrought 
and strugglec to save him from indulgence, 
and then to shield him from exposure! 
How long wife, sister, and friends labored 
to avert conviction and the State prison! ‘I 
would spare him gladly,” wrote the prose- 
cuting attorney, ‘‘if he would stop drinking, 
He shall never go to prison if he will be a 
sober man. But all this wretchedness and 
crime comes from rum.” 

Manfully did the young man struggle to 
resist the appetite. Again and again did he 
promise, and keep his promise, perhaps & 
month, then fall. He could not walk the 
streets and earn his bread soberly while so 
many open doors lured him to indulgence, 
So, rightfully, the State pressed on, and he 
went to prison. An honored name dis- 
graced, a loving home broken up, a worthy, 
well-meaning man wrecked. 

AsI parted from the sad wife on my 
doorstep, I looked beyond, and close by the 
laughing sea stood a handsome cottage. 
The grounds were laid out expensively and 
with great taste. Over the broad piazza 
hung lazily an Eastern hammock, while all 
around were richly painted chairs and 
lounges of every easy and tempting form. 
Overhead were quaint vases of beautiful 
flowers, and the delicious lawn was border- 
ed with them, On the lawn itself gaily- 
dressed women laughed merrily over cro- 
quet, and noisy children played near. A 
span of superb horses pawed the earth im- 
patiently at the gate, while gay salutations 
passed between the croquet-players and the 
fashionable equipages that rolled by. It 
was a comfortable home, as well as a luxu- 
rious one. Nature, taste, and wealth had 
done their best. It was a scene of beauty, 
comfort, taste, luxury, and wealth, All 
came from rum. Silks and diamonds, flow- 
ers and equipage, stately roof and costly at- 
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To me it was a dissolving view. I lost sight 
of the gay women, the frolicsome children, 
the impatient horses, and the ocean rolling 
up the lawn. I saw instead the pale con- 
vict in his cell, twelve feet by nine; the sad 
wife going from judge to attorney, from 
court to Governor's Council, begging mercy 
for her overtempted husband. I heard 
above the children’s noise, the croquet 
jsugh, and the surf waves, that) lawyer's 
steru reason for exacting the full porene of 
the law—‘‘All this comes from rum.’ 
Wendell Phillips. 
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THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN. 


-_—— 


EprroR JouRNAL:—The decision of the 
General Assembly in regard to Woman's 
religious work has added a new emphasis to 
ove truth, and bas thus brought it more 
favorably than ever to the notice of the 
world and to the minds of women. 

Many persons have been laboring for 
years to bring within the compreheasion of 
the people, the fact that Woman is at liber- 
ty, and that it is her duty to preach, under. 
the ordination of the Spirit of God. How 
then can the laying on of hands of men, be 
for hier, asin? Will it be said that for her 
that, cere) ony. is obsolete; that as a rite it 
has, passed, away under the full dispensation 
or teaching of the Holy Ghost? Yet it is 
sfirmed that ,she must not go to any body 
or association of men for authority, power, 
permission, or dedication. 

But if this be a sin, as the Assembly have 
decided, we cannot but think of Mrs. Van 
Cott. and her long train of attendants—thou- 
sands of souls given in approbation, and as 
results of her work—as barred from the 
celestial city, What an awful plunge she 
will have to make to be saved! 

Phebe. Palmer too, with her benign 
words fraught with the eternal balm of the 
Spirit, which have beautified the souls of 
thousands more—what a mountain of 
blackness must have over-loaded her for the 
good that she conferred upon others. 

If this be a sin, then the women of the 
Christian Temperance Union are getting 
themselves into an inextricable dilemma, 
even when by their preaching they are sav- 
ing the souls of many men who go to preach 
inthe pulpits of our land. Will such men 
say that women ought not to preach? 

If it bea wrong for women to preach, 
then it is certainly wrong for men to re- 
ceive pay for preaching. It is more in ac- 
cordance with the text for them to *‘make 
tents” ‘‘with their own hands,” as Pau) did. 
Paul and_his disciples gained a living with 
the labor of their hands, for an exemple 
to all preachers (2 Thess. 3: 9.) Paul and 
his contemporaries were laboring men eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty yearsago. If the 
enterprises of the race have not shown an 
alvancement and improvement in the meth- 
ods of living, and of labor since that day, 
then ininisters ought still to earn a living 
by manual labor only. 

But speak not of restricting Woman, or 
oflimiting her sphere in this ‘‘new land of 
promise;” this last land to be discovered as 
we wheel westward, or rather, as we come 
tothe west by wheeling eastward; this land 
extending from ocean to ocean, where the 
intelligent and refined Christian character 
isthe representative woman. 

For men to say, ‘‘We should ‘allow’ or 
‘permit’ her to do thus and, so,” is, in our 
day and country, ‘‘out of order’” We now 
and here find Woman asserting and exer- 
cising all the inalienable rights and privi- 
leges of a human being; and she knows 
that to do so is normal and divine. 

E. C. HALL. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MRS. CHISOLM’S PLEA FOR GARFIELD. 


We are permitted to make the following 
extracts from a letter written by Mrs. Chis- 
dm toa friend in Wisconsin. The letter 
hisa special significance just now. It isa 
Woman’s plea for the election of Garfield— 
the plea of a woman who has, through suf- 
fering and sorrow, earned the right to speak. 
Under date of Salona, Penn., July 30, Mrs. 
Chisolm writes: 

“Treceived a letter to-day from a friend 
inthe South enjoining me not to fail to 
keep before those who will use it the fact 
that there is a petition prepared and signed 
by all the Democrats of Kemper County to 
have all. concerned in the murder of the 
2th of April, 1877, pardoned without s trial. 
This petition is not. to be presented until 
Winter. Two Generals of the Union Army 
ate in the field for election to the Presi- 
dency, On the one side I, a miserable, 
ouely woman, without practical friends, 
OWever much sympathy I may receive, 
‘td made ‘a wanderer upon the face of the 
‘arth,’ with wrongs unredressed, waiting, 
Praying and watching, almost hoping that 
‘0 the election of General Garfield, I may 
have some hope of justice. On the other 
band, the murderers of my son—my fair 

Y, my tender, loving daughter, and my 
Noble husband——with hands red with blood, 

and unpunished, are laboring to elect Gen- 
ftal Hancock and then apply the sponge of 
Xecutive pardon. What are you men of 





out? My dear sir, can you not arouse the 
people? They must be only sleeping. 

‘Are all the sacrifices that have been 
made only ‘a half-forgotten memory’? In 
& cemetery near me! see a white and bronze 
monument, on the top of which is the droop- 
ing form of an angel, with head bowed in 
weeping over the sleeping dust of dead sol- 
diers who fell in many battles of the war, 
contending for the same principles for 
which my husband, son, and daughter were 
slain so many years efter, Near to this 
spot are my dear ones. They were strang- 
ers to the country and the soil, but believ- 
ing, as they did, that the United States was 
their country, it is fit, they should rest here. 
As I sit here breathing the blessed air that 
floats above my darlings, would you tell 
me to forget all about their cruel butchery 
by Kemper County’s best citizens?. I know 
I should. breathe prayers for all mankind. 
I do, But, God does, not. require me to 
mock Him with prayers for devils accursed. 
Oh, how I. remember the tender love of my 
husband and remember his gentle, loving 
care, the sweetness of my daughter and my 
brave boy! When the remembrance of that 
bloody struggle, that terrible day, comes to 
me, when, the) lifeless and mangied: forms 
of my dear ones were brought tome; when 
those in authority turned a deaf ear and re- 
fused to hear my cry; when all those years 
have passed by and no law has been invok- 
ed to punish, such atrocities, why should I 
forget? Respectfully, your friend,— W. W. 
Chisolm in the Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
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LEAEN TO UNTIE STRINGS. 

One story of the eccentric Stephen Gir- 
ard says he once tested the quality of a boy 
who applied for a situation by giving him a 
match loaded at both ends, and ordering 
him to light it. The boy struck the match, 
and after it had burnt half its length, threw 
itaway. Girard dismissed him because he 
did not save the other end for future use. 
The boy’s failure to notice that the match 
was a double end one was natural enough, 
considering how matches are generally 
made; but haste and heedlessness (a habit of 
careless observation) are responsible for a 
great part of the waste of property in the 
world, 

Said one of the most successful merchants 
of Cleveland, O., a day or two since, to a 
lad who was opening a parcel, ‘‘Young 
man, untie those strings—don’t cut them.” 

It was the first remark he had made to a 
new employe. It was the first lesson the lad 
had to learn, and it involved the principles 
of success or failure in business career. 
Pointing to a well-dressed man behind the 
counter he said: ‘‘There isa man who al- 
ways whips out his scissors and cuts the 
strings of the packages in three or four 
places. He is a good salesman, but will 
never be anything more. I presume he 
lives from hand to mouth, and I presume is 
more or less in debt. The trouble with him 
is that he was never taught to save. 

*T told the boy just now to untie the 
string, not so much for the value of the 
string, as to teach him that everything is to 
be saved, and nothing wasted. If the idea 
can be firmly impressed upon the mind of a 
beginner in life that nothing was made to be 
wasted, you have laid the foundation of suc- 
cess.” —Erchange. 
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WHAT WE CAN. 

The obituary of Mary Coates Preston, of 
Chester, Pa., which appeared last week, 
was the record of a noble life, and may 
form a foundation for many another useful 
career. Power of individuality, persistence 
of purpose and potency of will have over- 
come countless obstacles. Unorganized 
labor, free from the restraint of rule, and 
unfettered by the clog of imperfect codpera- 
tion, can work veritable wonders. 

In sections too small or too conservative 
for organized operation, much good can be 
effected, and much ground gained by single- 
handed strength. The more carefully we 
cultivate, and the more minutely we per- 
form, the more complete will be the perfect 
work, 

There is no act, however small, that does 
not make itself felt even unto ‘the ends of 
the earth.' \Ripple succeeds ripple to the 
uttermost shores. Silent power is the most 
potent,'and one convert gained will yield a 
harvest of hundreds in a few decades of 
years. 

It has been statistically stated that one 
degraded human being may form an in- 
numerable family of criminals by the mere 
inheritance of vice. So may virtue be per- 
petuated, and good principles established, 
which shall stand firm until the judgment 
day. No weakness or disability will serve 
to excuse the non-performance of what we 
might have done, and though we possess 
but one talent of silver, let it be well in- 
vested: 

Let no one despond who cannot mount 
the rostrum to move the multitude with the 
power of eloquence. To be swayed by the 
spirit: of the hour is a pleasing influence, 
but persistent, personal persuasion may con- 





may make them as strongly felt in earnest 
words, and even the little seed cast by, the 
wayside may spring up and bring forth fruit 
in abundance. 

No one is powerless to influence. We 
give lessons in our daily life, and even the 
weakest one may lend a hand to the amel- 
ioration of some fellow creature. 

Chester, Pa. 8S. M. SPRINGER, 
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HOUSEHOLD RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

No one who has not been tried can imagine 
the discomfort and inconvenience that results 
from irregularity in regard’ to meals. The 
whole business of the day is broken up by 
the tardiness of part of the members of the 
family, and ‘it’is: unjust‘to’ practice it; and 
yet many’men who would chafe and fret if 
their business ‘was delayed’ never give a 
thought to the’ fact that itis just as incon- 
venient for their wives to wait for them. 
Order is the first law’ of nature, and it 
should be the same in families. * A regular 
day and hour’ for especial purposes make 
housework easier and * fat’ more’ pleasant, 
and this order should be recognized by each 
individual in’ the family, and it is the mis- 
tress’ privilege to insist upon her rights in 
this respect. 

Again, the various contrivances and’ im- 
provements for making housework less la- 
borious, and thereby saving both time and 
strength, should be considered as great a 
necessity in the house as upon the farm. 
A woman does not grudge the money ex- 
pended for machinery in carrying on the 
business of the farm, and if she did it 
would probably make no difference, and it 
is just that she, too, should avail herself of 
the helps that lighten the labors of her depart- 
ment. Spirits of ammonia is useful in ex- 
pediting the tiresome business of house clean- 
ing. And it does not cost but little, yet how 
very few housewives think of availing them- 
selves of its assistance, because, forsooth, it 
costs so much; and just the same with other 
articles of utility, and a wife will make a 
martyr of herself by scrubbing and working, 
even unto death, to save a little expense.— 
** Woman's Column” in Thayer County Senti- 
nel, (Neb.) 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 











DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undesserpents made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
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Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 





Front 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
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' ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


What to Read. 


A fall survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
one, at an hour's reading, to make a discriminate se- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligently on the literary topics of the day is 
given inthe LirzRaRY prety! ssued monthly, sub- 
a tion ane only fifty cen ma per year. 

e regular features of the Journal are 


Three Prize Questions. 


on choiceof booksand other literary snbjects; the 
fréshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses ‘of reading; quotations and 
critical comments from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; aoe ay and avecdotes of contempo- 
rary authors, 'ete., 

Any one with ate a ter books or readin ng, no no matter 
how limited his means or his time, can afford a sub- 
on hens and thus contribute to the promotion of 

home reading. 

evsubseri tion «per Rn 50 cents; five copies $2, 
Liberal terms to age 

Serena’ Copy ent i free to any address, 

iT, PUBLISHER, 
+H oa 15 Park Row, New York, 
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DITSON & CO. also call attention to their three 
books for SINGING CLASSES, recentl » 
very popular, as conse of untversal adop- 


THE TEMPLE. ($1.00. Dr. W. 
KINS, Tae satire 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. ($1.00) By 
L. O. EMERSON. 


Poneman. METHOD FOR SINGING 
SSES. (60cents.) By A. N. JOHNSON. 


The Temple contains an excellent Singing 
School Couree, » large a. of Glees, 
thems ‘or tice, and for use 
in classes. O. L. Emerson's Voice of Wors: 
view as 


oO 
-priced book 
pleaty of masle Eten sme bdr ha | 


§2™ Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice New Books. 





Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge. By 


Edward A. Rand. ee with the adventures of 
te nay fe realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt 


Square 16mo. Paper. Mast WOTTTTT ITT Tiere yt 


Concord Guide Book. Edited 


by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all ‘the famous 
localities and noted personages in and about the old 
town of Concord, Mass. Illustrations of all historic 
points of interest. 
12mo. 
“ COED « ncccccepqeccecpconvcenesacenper cas 1.00 
This volume has andsual attractions to those inter- 
ested in this most fascinating of all New England 
towns. Special articles are contributed on various 
points of interest by the most conversant with the 
ae ect in hand, Forinstance, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
throp writes of her father’s house. F. B. 
— sketch of the ‘Alcott. ra~ 4 
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French is the most prominent illustration of the 
book.—Literary World. 
Divers Women. By Pansy and 
Mrs. Livingstone. 
Lasgo temo. Cloth. Wlnst......050ddss ahiedee, \— 
This is one ot H the most sticlighttut books we re 


metina ym Pony We commend it most heartil 

all as capital for the Sundayschool but better stil ‘o 

neep on Tha Devt table go read and re-read in your leisure 
hours.— t. 


Might of I Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with bio; enh Lose. the compiler. 
duction by Hon. Jo! 16mo. Cloth, 
“The title selected for this Shame, the third’ o the 
ohea Minute Series, is peculiarly, felicitous as ap- 
ied to the writings of the great ngiien statesman 
pad premier. It expresses exactly the —_ 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden s h as a candidate for parlimen 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.’ 


Onward to the Heights of Life, 


By F.L.M. 12mo. Cloth. I[llust.....0....e0. 1.25 

This book is indeed refreshing. It is aot prosaic, 
dry or unreal. It is the kind of book this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our young people they will read the demoralizing 
trazh that is flooding the country and filling the pris- 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate. 
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Our Street. By Mrs. S. R. 
Graham Clark, author of Yensie Walton. 
SOO, GEOtR, We cocecacncsacsesearbedcecnes 


1.50 
The story is ee and not made less so by 
being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 
the trials and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 
ene upon the minds of young readers.— 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 


By Edward A. Rand. A — og pod ene —_ ‘ae 
Large 16mo. Cloth. Illast.. ++ $1.25 


Pushing Ahead; or, Big Broth- 


er Dave. By Edward A. Rand. 
Large 16mo. Cloth. . Was. i .siscdesccteciecesss 1. 

A boy’s book, wholesome in tone and attractive in 
its incidents. The hero is a sharp, wide-awake boy, 
who pushes his way thro life without assistance. 
Boys may read this with pleasure and profit.—Port- 
land Transcript. 


Through Struggle to Victory. 


lag Cloth. othe Thast p capersbbooks ceveppep> deed $0.80 

“(An earnest story. It will be helpful to all who 
are struggling | to gain knowledge and to make them- 
selves useful.”’ 


Teacher’s Helper, The. 


eo ay _ topicsare: ‘Obscure Teaching,” 
of Teachers,” ‘Blackboard H a 
“sip pacity, ” “The Ss “9 End of cone 1 


pS mong a obo dia domme beidSde -dhdbd ede 
“No writer ‘of eek in this country is better 4 
ified to give advice to teachers than P 
could the volume now before .us be, pu 
hands of every one entrusted with the. Scriptural 
teaching. of children, and further, could its su; 
tions be carried into practice, the results wou be 
surprising even to the most experienced of Sunday- 


School workers.” 
Three of Us. By Heckla, A 


| pe > ing story of three school girls won to a relig- 
ous 
12mO. Cloth. Iust......sesereserererences ane $1.00 


All our Books'sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 


Teacher of Short-Hand' Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 
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The lectures of the seventh year be; : Ortohes 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880, 8 Medic 
School was one of the first in this count rio require 
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Ty er examination and to furn 

conrse,, To secure stfll more thoro 
Hoa my an optional four years’ course is establish 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston Universit School of Medicine. 
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The New England Conservatory’ 
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DINING:| 
ROOMS. 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Se” eee ell 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 


R. MARSTON & ‘CO. 








LADIES’, LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Colin, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric ster Bt , 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 2cents. All the luxuries and a delicacies 


of the season, cooked very reasonable 


prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. > 
OSEPH T. BROWN & 00.8 


BEEF, WINE AND: IRON, 
The Best WatrictveTonte. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


As an inducement to new subscribers, and 
as a means of enabling our friends to in- 
crease our subscription list, we will furnish 
our paper from the present date until the 
end of the year for sixty cents. We Lope 
every friend of Woman’s Rights will make 
an effort to extend the circulation of the 
paper. It might easily be doubled this fall 
with a little effort on the part of each sub- 
scriber. Try it, friends, and see. 


_- 
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A SILENT PLATFORM. 


The Massachusetts Republican State Con- 
vention, which met last Wednesday in Wor- 
cester, adopted a platform devoted wholly 
to National issues. Henry B. Blackwell of- 
fered the following resolve, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Resolutions with- 
out debate: 
naeealned iahed Schocl Suffrage for women, desire 
that the right should be freely and fully exercised in 
the interest of the public schools, and for the promo- 
tion of that object we cordially invite all women who 
are legal votere committees, and, to help elect. the 
fa oan end moet efficient candidates irrespective of 
sex. 

This resolution not being accepted by the 
Committee on Resolutions, Mr. Blackwell 
moved its adoption as an amendment. 

Col. Charles R. Codman, chairman of the 
Committee of Resolutions, said that person- 
ally he had no objection to women’s taking 
part in the caucuses for nomination of 
school committees, when they had a legal 
right and wished to do so. But he did ob- 
ject to inviting our wives and mothers and 
sisters to take such action. The legislation 
in question was one on which there was a 
difference of opinion among Republicans. 
The committee had considered the matter, 
and had agreed not to introduce this, or any 
other controverted topic. He hoped the 
amendment would not prevail. 

Mr. Blackwell said the resolution asked 
for no new right, but merely recognized a 

right already existing, and gave the credit 
of it tothe Republican party. It was only 
a graceful and courteous invitation to wo- 
men to exercise the powers we had our- 
selves conferred upon them. He was not 
afraid of differences of opinion, He had 
belonged to the Republican party when it 
was an aggressive, reformatory organiza- 
tion, not afraid to take responsibility. In 
those fighting days we did not have to watch 
the telegrams to figure out meagre majori- 
ties. Let us have the courage of our opin- 
ions, and not be afraid of our record. 

The Amendment was voted down, not 
upon its merits, but in deference to the ac- 
tion of the Committee of Resolutions. 

L. & 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Some time ago an appeal was made 
through these columns for money to buy 
instruments for a skillful young woman 
doctor, who, with others dependent upon 
her, found herself unable to provide the 
necessary outfit for a successful practice. 

The following persons responded with 
the sums affixed to their names: 





Mary A. Tappan........---ee-eeeee oe $10.00 

Caroline ke oe Spemseneade 6dgvecesects raed 
rs. Franklin King.........-.- -+-++ee+s 

Mrs. 8 Wood 5.00 





Of course the young doctor, herself, knew 
nothing of the plan to aid herin this or any 
way. 

When the money was remitted to her 
from this office, she at once acknowledged 
its receipt, expressing both her surprise and 
gratitude at the ‘‘entirely unexpected help” 
which came to her at a time when she 
‘*was sorely in need of it.” 

For obvious reasons her name is not giv- 
en, but those who contributed will be glad 
to know the aid they rendered was grate- 
fully received and duly acknowledged. 

L. 8. 
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HOM(C0PATHS AND WOMEN. 





The Homeopathic Medical Society of the 
State of New York lately held its sessions 
in Brooklyn. Women physicians shared 
equally with men physicians in the papers 
read, and the consequent discussions. The 


Brooklyn Hagle says of the meeting of this 
society: 

It is holding its sessions in the Common 
Council Chamber, whose walls and seats 
will hear more wisdom in the next few 
days than they have listened to in the course 
of the business nsually done within them. 
The most ietesesting eature of the busi- 
ness was a brief debate upon the use 
of tobacco following apes a paper read by 
a lady member, Dr. Ella Jennings, on the 
use of ‘‘Irritants and Stimulants in the 
Practice of Medicine.” 

This ready recognition of the physician 
irrespective of sex, isa hopeful and pleas- 
ant indication that where women have 4 
regular standing and admission, sooner or 
later the work they do, will be measured 
by its quality without reference to the sex 
of its author. The tools will be for those 
who can use them. L. 8. 
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THE “WOMAN BECKONS.” 


A significant incident occurred, early one 
morning last week, on the Old Colony cars, 
at Newport. A large party of Irish and 
German immigrants, just arrived from the 
“ould country,” crowded in and took every 
unoccupied seat. There were the usual el- 
derly women, bowed with years and strug- 
gling along with huge bags on their backs; 
the middle-aged women ,with swarms of 
little tow-headed boys and girls; the young 
women, each with a babe at the breast and 
another at the knee; the sturdy, lymphatic 
young girls, with pleasant inexpressive faces. 
There were the usual dull, half-shaven men, 
with weather-beaten coats and caps, and 
heavy brogans, and short pipes; the heavy 
silent young men; the eager faced boys—a 
motley crew—raw material for future dem- 
ocratic voters. 

Presently a burly man, apparently an em- 
igrant agent, appeared at the door of the car, 
and, in aloud voice, urged them to come 
forward into an empty car in front. ‘‘Plen- 
ty of seats in the next car. Come in here 
and you will have room. Don’t be bashful. 
Come along!” 

One or two men moved forward; the 
rest remained. Not a woman stirred. 

‘’hen the runner, in despair, appealed to 
two women, who sat among their bundles, 
uncomfortably crowded, in the small seat 
next the door. 

“Get up and come along. You can have 
a better seat in the next car.” 

The women looked at each other without 
Stirring; then one said calmly: ‘‘Well 
enough as we are.” 

At last a bright-faced girl quietly rose 
and went forward. In a few moments she 
returned to the front door and, standing on 
the platform, without a word, motioned with 
herhand. ‘‘The woman beckons!” passed 
from mouth to mouth. Straightway uprose 
the woman who had just said ‘‘ Well enough 
as we are,” the old woman with the huge 
bag, the middle aged woman with her mul- 
titudinous progeny, the young woman with 
her infants, the girls with their placid faces, 
the men with their short pipes, the young 
men, and the boys, and a regular ‘‘exodus” 
took place, when ‘‘the woman beckoned.” 

But here comes Mrs. L. Maria Child, with 
her wealth of a noble life's experience; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, with her sensitive 
poetic intuition; Abby W. May, with her 
luminous common sense; Louisa Alcott, 
with her literary genius; Julia Ward Howe, 
with her scholarly wisdom; Mary A. Liver- 
more, with her rare eloquence; Lucy Stone, 
with her straight forward earnestness; Mary 
F. Eastman, with her large minded com- 
prehension; Anna Garlin Spencer, with her 
logical statement; Elizabeth K. Churchill, 
with her clear-sighted intelligence. Week 

by week, under vonspicuous headlines, in 
the hospitable columns of the Soston Sun- 
day Herald, the ablest and most widely cir- 
culated newspaper in New England, these 
bright souled women look into the faces of 
500,000 men and women of America, and 
give their reasons why women and men 
should go to the polls together, and vote for 
good laws, and equal rights, and honest 
government. ‘‘The woman beckons.” 

Take courage, brave emigrant agents for 
the good ship Progréss—George William 
Curtis, and George F. Hoar, and T. Went- 
worth Higginson, and many another—‘“‘the 
woman beckons!” At her call the women 
will rise—the aged grandmothers, the ma- 
ture matrons, the lovirg wives, the careful 
mothers, the industrious widows, the 
cheery maidens. And the men will follow 
them into that true republic, wherein no 
distinctions of race, or birth, or wealth, or 
creed, or color, or sex will exclude the citi- 
zen from the ballot, but wherein all will 
unite for equal rights and honest govern- 
ment, and will make our country a home 
worthy of ourlove, ‘The woman beck- 
ons!” H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN DISTKICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 

General Hancock recently assured Mrs. 
Blake and her friends of the New York 
Suffrage-Society that he should be willing 
to see Woman Suffrage established in the 
District of Columbia. 

The political bearing which Woman Suf- 
frage in the District would have in dimin- 





ishing the influences of ignorant minorities 


is strikingly shown in the following figures: 

The population of the District of Colum- 
bia is 177,688, of whom 83,594 are males 
and 94,944 females; 118,236 are whites, and 
59,402 colored; 160,527 are natives and 
17,111 foreign born. 

Now, if the female population of 94,044 
were permitted to vote, they would out- 
number the entire number of the men and 
women of color and of foreign birth, viz: 
Colored, 59,402, foreign, 17,141, total, 76,- 
543, and would leave a white American fe- 
male majority of 17,531. In other words, 
under universal Suffrage, the native white 
majority would be 17,531 greater than the 
total white American male population. 
Thus without force or fraud or violation 
of the legal or moral right of any citizen, 
Suffrage for women would place the con- 
trol of the District in the hands of an im- 
mense intelligent and responsible majority. 

This fact should be widely known. For 
Suffrage has been abolished and local self- 
government suspended in the District by 
Congress solely on the ground that the 
floating negro and foreign vote has been 
cast in the interest of jobbery. The costly 
street improvements, including the notori- 
ous De Gollyer paving job and others, were 
sustained by the votes of the day laborers, 
who were mostly of these classes. During 
a financial panic and spasmodic economic 
reaction, the property holders of Washing- 
ton obtained from Congres a repeal of pop- 
ular Suffrage, and an arbitrary government 
by commission. If the women are included 
universal Suffrage can be safely restored. 

H. B. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS PROHIBITION PLAT- 
FORM. 

The Prohibition State Convention at Wor- 
cester, last week, adopted the following as 
a part of its platform: 

Fifth—That we are pledged to the ballot for women 
by past declarations, by present convictions, and by 
the nature of our organization. 

A full State ticket was nominated. Our 
friend and co-worker, Thomas J. Lothrop, 
is the nominee for Treasurer. 

We have already called attention to the 
fact that the Prohibition party of State and 
Nation is not only committed to Woman 
Suffrage by its platform, but is organically 
so, being composed of women and men, as 
members, with an equal voice and vote in 
the nomination of candidates, and the trans- 
action of business. H. B. B. 

of] eo" 
WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

Since the election of Gerrit Smith to 
Congress, which he frankly said, was se- 
cured by the efforts of women in his be- 
half, there has been an increasingly active 
part taken by women in politics. 

The Vincinnati Gazette, of a late date, re- 
ports the formation of a Woman’s Repub 
lican Club in that city. And the Brooklyn 
Eagle gives the speecb of Mrs. O’Brien, of 
that city, for Hancock. 

The women of Cincinnati organized the 
Ladies’ Garfield and Arthur Club No. 1, 
by the choice of officers and the adoption 
of a constitution and by-laws. A full re- 
port has not come to hand, but Article 7th 
of the constitution says: 


Therefore, we, a8 women who love our country, 
who do have political opinions and partisan prefer- 
ences, and desire to manifest them in every manner 
compatible with womanly modesty, honor, integrity 
and our limited rights, have organized ourselves into 
a club to aid in the election of James A. Garfield and 
C. A. Arthur, as President and Vice-President of the 
United States, hoping that our efforts may be of ser- 
vice to the Republican party, and may present to tho 
men of the nation another and strong argument for 
the enfranchisement of women. 


Article 5th of the by-laws states the pur- 
pose of the organization as follows: 

This association shall be independent of any ex- 
isting society, and is intended as a Woman's political 
party, organized the same as the Republican party of 
men, and for the same purpose. 

At the third meeting of the Club, quite a 
number of ladies were gathered together 
to discuss the political questions of the day, 
and to give the reasons why the ladies of 
Cincinnati and the entire Union should do 
allin their power to further the success of 
the Republican cause. The reading of the 
minutes of a preceding meeting showed 
that the officers of theclub were: President, 
Mrs. Anna L. Quinby; Secretary, Mrs. 
Julia Steelman, and Treasurer, Mrs. Caro- 
line Aszman. At yesterday’s meeting a 
Constitution was adopted, setting forth the 
fact that women were deprived of suffrage, 
but that the right of debate was allowed 
her by a Supreme Being, and that it was 
her duty to acquaint herself with the polit- 
ical questions of the day, and in perform 
ing that duty, no recourse was left her but 
to urge with her influence the success of 
the party of right and justice—the Repub- 
lican party—and to further, as best she 
could, the election of James A. Garfield 
and Chester A. Arthur. the nominees of 
that party for President and Vice-President 
of the United States. The by laws adopted 
provide for the organization of a glee club 
for the campaign, and for regular meetings 
of the club on Friday afternoons hereafter. 

One of the by-laws provided for the es- 
tablishment of a separate poll at some con 
venient point where the women of Cincin- 
nati could express their views at the coming 
election, but it failed to be adopted. 

The President, Mrs. Quinby, in giving 





her views on the subject of a poll for wo- 





men said she had lived in the South and 
been compelled, in walking the streets of 
New Orleans, to walk under the rebel flag 
w'th its odious bars. She had seen her two 
brothers brutally assassinated by rebels in 
Missouri, and their children thrown upon 
the mercies of a cold world. Could any 
one ask her to favor the election of the 
Democratic ticket? Never! She was a 
Republican to the core, Suffrage or no Sut- 
frage. 

This enthusiastic Club was to have anoth- 
er meeting yesterday. We cordially say 
success to it. 

At a meeting of the Brooklyn New York 
Twenty-third Ward Hancock and English 
Campaign Club, the Brooklyn Eagle says: 
Messrs. Quintard and Stoddard were, upon 
motion, appointed a committee of two to 
wait upon Mrs. Lizzie O’Brien Pollock to 
inform her that the association was ready 
to listen to the address which she had prom- 
ised to give. 

Mrs. Pollock was then escorted into the 
hall by the committee. In a very pleasant 
address the chairman introduced her to the 
meeting. She said this was the second time 
she had taken part in politics. The first 
time she appeared in the interests of the 
son of Irish parents. Now she appeared 
for an American. She did not appear in 
the interest of Woman's Rights, but of 
men’srights. She thought the women had 
all the rights they needed. She had come 
there to identify herself with the movement 
toelect Hancock. She could not vote, but 
she could at least influence the vote of a 
husband. She wished the women could 
vote. She was positive she would be able 
to get them all to vote for General Hancock, 
even if their husbands were Republicans. 
She would do whatever she could to aid in 
the election of Hancock. The American 
Constitution was in danger, and if the prop- 
er remedies were not applied to root out the 
corruption American independence would 
vanish. There is agreat issue to be met, 
and if you do not successfully meet it you 
had better go to Ireland and place yourself 
under British rule. You would be better 
off. She warned the meeting to beware of 
turncoats,—men who changed their political 
complexion for office. The ward was full 
of them. Liberty Hall was full of them 
when it was full. She thought Liberty 
Hall was a misnomer, for the only liberty 
she had ever observed there was liberty to 
abuse decent people. It was time that the 
eee party was ousted from power, 
and unless | Democrat put his shoul- 
der to the wheel he was unworthy to be 
called an American citizen. Hancock’s 
character isunblemished, She had nothing 
to say about English because she was not 
under English rule. She would put herself 
to any trouble to help carry on the cause 
successfully. She closed by admonishing 
all who cared to preserve the liberty of their 
country to cast their vote for Hancock and 
English. 

Mrs. Pollock was loudly applauded, and, 
on motion, a vote of thanks were given her 
for her address 

If any body has ever feared women would 
vote all on one side, and all against men, 
the above very decidedly different action of 
women, should at least relieve the fear. 
Whether men are willing women should 
vote or not, they certainly show great readi- 
ness to accept the help of women, to accom- 
_plish poitical ends. L. 8. 





“or 
THE MUTILATED BIBLE. 


Our article continues to draw numerous 

responses; among others the following:— 
Is IT GENUINE? 

Epiror JoURNAL:—The article in your 
last number on the above topic seems, curi- 
ously enough, to miss the whole point, and 
it is a matter of surprise that ‘‘H. B. B.” 
should for a moment suppose that the com- 
mittee in charge of the new translation 
should or could be influenced by the motive 
he suggests. 

The simple question is whether the pas- 
sage alluded tois genuine; if the preponder- 
ating evidence be against it, the committee, 
if honest, could do no otherwise than reject 
it. The WomAnN’s JOURNAL is supposed to 
partially represent that class of critics which 
has accused the popular church of having 
no overburdening of conscience; if, at this 
late day, prominent scholars are willing to 
forget prejudice and to give us an honest 
Bible, let the stones fly from some other 
quarter than the JouRNAL. 

Geo, H. Youna. 

Woburn, Mass. 


Our correspondent himself seems to us to 
‘miss the point.” He is right in saying that 
“the simple question 1s whether the passage 
alluded to is genuine; if the preponderating 
evidence be against it, the committee, if 
honest, can do no otherwise than reject it.” 
But, back of all this lies another question 
—viz: How shall the genuineness of any 
given passage be decided? If by purely ex- 
ternal evidence, then all might be rejected, 
since no one pretends that the sayings of 
Christ were delivered in writing or taken 
down on the spot. No such thing as ‘‘the 
original manuscript” exists; all is tradition- 
al. Itis a matter of minor importance, there- 
fore, just when or from what source the nar- 
rative in question came, But it is a matter 
of paramount importance that it carries its 
inspiration on its face, in its irresistible ap- 
peal to the heart and conscience. A criti- 
cism which would rob Shakespeare of his 
noblest passages, simply because they are 
not found in some of the earliest MSS., 
would be censurable. How much more 80 
to rob the gospels of their noblest and most 
characteristic utterances, upon similar 
grounds of external probability. 


An Andover student of divinity writes as 
follows:— 


ANOTHER BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


ANDOVER, Mass., Sept. 10, 1880, 

EpiTtork JouRNAL:—Your article of Sept. 
4, entitled ‘‘A Mutilated Bible” I have read 
with some surprise. I ealled the attention 
of Prof. J. H. Thayer of this Seminary to 
it. Heis himself a member of the Revision 
Committee. His Greek Testament Scholar. 
ship is well known and admitted, 

n your article, after conference with 
him, I call your attention to the following 
points. 

1. The Revised New Testament, in its 
final form, has not yet left the Committee; 
and there yet remain two monthly meetin 
before it will be possible to say what will 
in the new revision, and what will notfbe. 

2. The question before the scholars is one 
of genuineness. When it is a fact, as for in- 
stance in the final words of the Lord's 
Prayer, that a given passage is not in the 
best and earliest manuscripts, the Committee 
cannot choose, but must strike it out. 

3. In regard to the passage in the eighth 
of John, scholarship is agreed that the pas- 
sage, wherever it belongs, does not belong 
in the eighth of John. Some of the manu- 
scripts have it in Luke, and some elsewhere, 
But at all events it is now too early to state 
where or how it will appear in the revised 
translation. 

4. The passage in question cannot, as you 
state, be omitted without a two-thirds 
vote of the Revision Committee composed 
of members of many sects. Now would 
men eliminate a passage from the Bible 
without very strong evidence? Who are 
better judges of the evidence derived from 
a comparison of the oldest manuscripts than 
the scholars who are doing it? It is well 
known that these oldest manuscripts were 
not in the hands of the King James transla- 
tors, but have been discovered in compara- 
tively recent years. 

It seems to me that the passage does 
not at all touch on the question of the single 
or double rule of rights for the sexes. Asa 
fact there was no different code for the sexes 
in existence among the Jews, on the ques- 
tion of adultery. The Mosaic Law, with 
rigid impartiality, said that ‘‘the adulterer 
and the adulteress shall surely be put to 
death.” 

6. There are plenty of passages in the Bi- 
ble and the New Testament, which in spirit 
and letter do affirm the principles of the 
single rule of right. ‘‘There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither ,bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.”’ 

The spirit ‘‘poured out on the sons and 
on the daughters, on the servants and on the 
hand maids,” are examples. 

7. It seems to me as anything but a com. 
pliment to the understanding and scholar- 
ship of women to say that whatever the ex- 
ternal evidence for or against genuineness, 
women would have taken sides in favor of 
the passage in question. It is the same as 
saying that they would have been biased 
and therefore unfit judges. It may be that 
some women should have been on the Com- 
mittee of Revision. That depends on the 
question whether, at the time the revision 
began, there were women of such admitted 
and known New Testament Greek and Old 
Testament Hebrew scholarship that they 
could have done the work as well as an 
equal number of the present scholars in 
charge of it, and have won equal confi- 
dence. Can one specify the names of half 
a dozen such women at the present time? 

8. If women are more conscientious than 
men, would they not, even more earnestly, 
insist that passages pot genuine should be 
ommitted ? 

9. Does the mere fact of sex fit one to 
weigh evidence? Ww. 


To the above we reply :— 

1. That the time to oppose the exclusion 
of the invaluable passage in question is now, 
before the revision has taken final form. 
Afterwards it will be too late to prevent it. 

2. Since even the ‘‘best and earliest man- 
uscripts,” so-called, are themselves only 
copies, presumably imperfect, the mere fact 
of the omission of any passage of real value 
in these, is not conclusive evidence against 
its genuineness, 

8. The question is not whether the pas- 
sage is a part of John or of Luke, but 
whether it is an actual utterance of Jesus, 
and shall remain a part of the New Testa- 
ment. 

4. No one questions the scholarship or 
the integrity of the revisers. What we 
question is the propriety of the method and 
the value of the evidence whereby it is pro- 
posed to test the validity of the passage in 
question; #. ¢., by a mere collation of manu- 
scripts. 

5. The Mosaic Law did establish an equal 
moral code for both sexes. It also tolerated, 
if it did not sanction, polygamy on the part 
of men. It also gave every husband a right 
to put away his wife. It did not tolerate 
polyandry on the part of women, nor did it 
give any wife a right to put away her hus- 
band. Therefore, the code of words was 
different and unequal for the sexes, under 
the Old Testament dispensation. 

6. Women would be more likely t0 
retain the passage in question, not from & 
lack of candor or of scholarship, but from 
a keener appreciation of its sublimity and 
value. To decide its authenticity something 
higher than mere ‘‘New Testament Greek 
and Old Testament Hebrew scholarship” is 
needed; spiritual insight to discern the in- 
ternal evidence of its authorship. For in- 
stance. If some apparently earlier manu- 
scripts of Hamlet should be discovered, in 
which the wonderful “soliloquy” was 
omitted—a person of keen poetic sensibil- 
ity would appeal to the remarkable and pe- 
culiar force and beauty of the passage which 
make it so unmistakably Shakespeare s, 





and would repel all merely negative infer- 
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ences to the contrary on the other hand. If 
one should discover, in some old Virginia 
lumber-room, a correspondence, apparently 
in the handwriting of George Washington, 
implicating bim in the meditated treason of 
Arnold—hardly any amount of external evi- 
dence could lead us to set aside the inherent 
improbability of his guilt, arising out of 
his matchless record of patriotism and in- 
tegrity. But even these il‘ustrations are in- 
sufficient. For it is conceivable that a 
greater poet than Shakespeare might have 
followed him, and even Washington was a 
fallible human being. But if one of the 
very finest and most characteristic utter- 


. ances of Jesus is to be thrown out as an in- 


terpolation, simply because it does not ap- 
pear in al) the manuscripts, the question 
arises—why every other such utterance may 


‘ not have been also the product of uninspired 


men? What need of inspiration or of a 
Revelation at all, if the highest moral truths 
can be developed without it? 

8. and 9, The need of women among the 
revisers is not because women are more or 
less conscientious than men, but because 
they are different. They have a species of 
moral insight more highly developed. If 
the best and earliest manuscripts, instead of 
‘‘Sin no more,” should render the passage— 
“Go and sin—again”—no woman could or 
would accept the change. But, monstrous 
as the suggestion may seem, English Jaws, 
made and administered solely by men, say 
and do exactly that, by licensing and regu- 
lating the social evil. In a country where 
church and state are united, and where the 
State upholds the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
without any public protest from the clergy 
of the Established Church, we may well 
look upon their action with a certain meas- 
ure of suspicion. H. B. B. 





oe 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN SALEM. 


Epitor JouRNAL:—The good work has 
begun in Salem. This afternoon, at the 
rooms of the Fraternity, was held the first 
public meeting of the season in the interest 
of School Suffrage. 

After an admirable address by Mrs, Anna 
Garlin Spencer, on ‘‘Our Public Schools,” 
what they are, what they should be, and 
Woman’s duty to them,” an earnest appeal 
was made to the ladies present, to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered, and 
directions were given in regard to registra- 
tion, ete. 

The meeting was an exceedingly interest- 
ing one, though the attendance was small. 
Let me not forget to mention, however, the 
encouraging fact that, among the audience, 
were a goodly number of young persons. 

Happily this is a beginning of better 
things. On Monday evening next, at the 
house of Mrs. Mary Ward, who is one of 
the ladies elected last year to the school 
board, is to be held another meeting in the 
interest of School Suffrage. We hope for 
more and yet more of these, until not only 
the forty who voted last year, but many 
times that number will be induced to ‘‘go 
and do likewise.” A. M. V. 

Salem, Sept. 8, 1880. 
th i> i 

HON. DORMAN B. EATON ON SUFFRAGE. 

Returning from Saratoga the other day, I 
had the pleasure of a long talk on the cars 
with the eminent New York jurist, Hon. 
Dorman B. Eaton; and I gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity to ask regarding 
his views on Woman Suffrage. Mr. Eaton 
is aman of such fine equipoise and so emi- 
nent—I had almost said pre¢minent—as a 
legal authority, that I felt his convictions 
would carry unusual weight. 

‘Woman Suffrage,” said Mr. Eaton, in 
reply to a question, “is a thing destined to 
be. It is inevitable, and I do not believe it 
is very distant. Ican say this positively. 
Those who desire it, or those who oppose 
it, will equally find that it is, practically, 
an accomplished fact already. We cannot 
put back the advance that this movement 
has made, the power it has attained, any 
more than we can put the half-blown flower 
back into a closed bud. Well, this seems 
to me certain. 

‘Now, as to ways and means, I am not 
clear in my own mind that the ballot should 
be given indiscriminately to women. Iam 
in favor of some restrictions. I would not 
give the right of voting to women before 
they are thirty or thirty-five years of age. 
I would have marriage and the early years 
of maternity precede suffrage, and would 
have women make the proper preparations 
to exercise her right intelligently. 

“It may reasonably be objected,” contin- 
ued Mr, Eaton, ‘‘that the yeung man of 
twenty-one is often no more fit to vote than 
the young woman of that age. This is 
true, but it would be revolutionary to 
change the existing order of things, and we 
want progress, not revolution and disinte- 
gration. I feel that Woman Suffrage is a 
grave problem, entitled to intelligent con- 
sideration, as to the best means by which it 
is to be established.” 

It is one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times that universal suffrage is coming to 
be regarded as inevitable, even by those 
to whom it is not desirable. It is fashiona- 
ble, too, if I may use a weak term where a 
stronger might well be employed. It is the 
leading women of society and of intellec- 





‘should consider. 





tual attainments who are the leaders in the 
cause of Woman Suffrage. 

In Mrs. Howe’s paper, on ‘Changes in 
American Society,” read before the ‘‘Social 
Science” Association, at Saratoga, last 
week, she warns us against permitting art 
to take the place of thought; and, in this 
age—and I almost write rage—for universal 
decoration, it is a warning that women 
The apathy in Cincinnati 
over the great questions that touch the 
problem of Woman’s life and plan, is large- 
ly due to the absorption in the Ceramic dec- 
oration which is so much a specialty of life 
among Cincinnati women that the bare nar- 
ration of their devotion to clays, paints and 
glazes, would sound like wild extravagance, 
A lack of intellectual interest makes art 
spectacular rather than inspiring. 

In St. Louis and in Chicago the interest 
in Woman’s advancement and achievements 
is a very vital one. In Cincinnati this spe- 
cial interest is limited to a few earnest 
workers, among whom are Mrs. Margaret 
V. Longley, Rev. C. W. Wendte, Mrs. C. 
A. Plimpton, Mrs. A. B. Merriam, and 
others. The Cincinnati press, too, is unfav- 
orable to the claims of Suffrage, though 
treating the subject always with courteous 
consideration. Oppositionto Woman Suf- 
frage, whether individual or journalistic, is 
gradually losing its importance as an antag- 
onistic element, as the growing force of the 
movement entirely transcends these obsta- 
cles. L. W. 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


The differences between the School Suf- 
frage laws of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire were very clearly shown by “‘T. W. 
H.” in last week’s issue. The new law of 
New York, under which women may vote 
at the school meetings of the districts in 
which they reside, is different from either. 
In brief, 1t is as follows: 

By the new law of New York, women 
may vote at the eleven thousand district 
school-meetings to be held in that State on 
the 12th of next October. Every mother 
whose child has attended the district school 
eight weeks or more since Oct. 12, 1879; 
every woman with whom a motherless child 
lives, which has so attended; every woman 
who owns taxable house or land in the dis- 
trict; every woman who hires taxable land, 
house, or part of taxable house in the dis- 
trict; every woman who works land on 
shares; every woman who owns fifty dol- 
lars worth of clothing or furniture, not re- 
quired for daily use; every woman who 
owns stocks, or bonds other than those of 
the United States, or has money in bank or 
other personal property to the value of fifty 
dollars or more,—if she isa native of this 
country or isa naturalized American citi- 
zen, or has since Oct. 12, 1874, declared her 
intention to become such, is entitled, under 
Chapter IX. of the laws of 1880, to vote at 
the school-meeting of the district wherein 
she dwells, She is at liberty to vote for 
school trustees, district-clerk, tax collector, 
and librarian; to vote on questions of taxa- 
tion and on all matters before that meeting. 
If her vote is challenged, she has simply to 
swear it in; and under Section 13 of Title 
VII. of the general school laws, if she does 
so, her vote must be received. It is not 
needful that women without children at 
tending school shall have paid taxes: it is 
enough that they are liable to pay. 

It is possible that this law takes its pecul- 
iar character from the general legislation of 
the State of New York, as do the School 
Suffrage laws of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. It is very evident that 1t means 
more to women than the School Suffrage 
laws of either of these States. It places 
very few hindrances inthe way of any wo- 
man who wishes to vote at the school meet- 
ing, and, if one can judge from the lan- 
guage used, it entitles her to vote on all 
matters relating to the schools. 

I was in the State of New York a fort 
night, or longer, changing my location dai- 
ly, while the law was pending, and after it 
was passed, I was surprised at the enthusi- 
asm with which the legislation was receiv- 
ed, and in every instance but one—and that 
exception I met in the home of a long time 
Suffragist—the enthusiasm was manifested 
by men. ‘‘We have long felt the need of 
women in our school matters, and now we 
shall have it,” was said by men over and 
over. In several towns like Rome, Bing- 
hampton, Norwich and Hornellsville, I met 
with men whom I had long known as earn- 
est opponents of Woman Suffrage, but who 
had been transformed into ardent advocates 
of the reform, through the discussions 
evoked by the new law. 

The School Suffrage law of Minnesota is 
as generous to women as that of New York. 
It allows women to vote on all matters re- 
lating to the public schools, and makes 
them eligible to any office connected with 
the schools, except, if I remember aright, 
that of State Superintendent. The same 1s 
true of the School Suffrage laws of Colora- 
do, and other western States. They are 
more just and generous to women than is 
the law of Massachusetts, granting them 
larger rights, on very easy conditions, 

In Massachusetts alone, where women are 
certainly not inferior to those of other 
States, the conditions of School Suffrage 
are hard and hampering, complicated and 
confusing. When they are complied with, 
there is given but the one niggardly right of 
voting for School Committee. In every 
town where I have spoken this season, I 
have found women who accept the law, and 
vote under it, suffering froma keen sense 





of its injustice, and commenting upon it 
with more outspoken freedom than they 
did last year. In its present shape, the 
School Suffrage law of Massachusetts will 
never win a numericatly large or hearty en- 
dorsement from the women of the State. If 
possible, the next Legislature should be in- 
duced to make its conditions easier, and its 
advantages greater. M. A. L. 
Melrose, Mass. 


~ 0 eo 
MISS NEILSON. 


The sharp criticism of ‘‘Stacy,” in a late 
number of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on Miss 
Neilson, has brought a flood of remonstrant 
and regretful letters from those who cherish 
the memory of Miss Neilson with reverent 
tenderness, But, since the beautiful tributes 
paid by Julia Ward Howe, and Lilian Whit- 
ing to Miss Neilson have presented one side, 
while that of ‘‘Stacy,” has presented an- 
other in these columns, we must decline to 
continue the subject, in our very limited 
columns 

This case only goes to show the different 
views which will always be taken of the 
seme thing, so long as human characters 
differ. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








The Queen of Spain gave birth to a 
daughter on Saturday night. 

One thousand men will be at work on the 
proposed Cape Cod ship canal this month. 


The Woman’s Congress will be held in 
this city on the 13, 14, and 15 of October 
next. 


No assessments for poll-tax can now be 
made for any woman who failed to have it 
before the 15th inst. 


‘‘Woman’s Kingdom” is the title of a col- 
umn of things about and for women in the 
Springfield Sunday Republican. 

B. B. Russell & Co., of this city, have in 
press for early publication a new edition of 
the late Gilbert Haven’s “Life of Father 
Taylor.” 


As.we go to press, Boston is decorating 
itself with red, white and blue, for the cel- 
ebration of its two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary. 

‘The Moral of ‘Louisiana’” by our corres- 
pondent ‘‘Stacy,” was an appreciative and 
suggestive criticism of a work of womanly 
genius rarely excelled. 


,” 


The owner of Swedenborg’s summer- 
house proposes to tear it down, unless some- 
body will buy it for $1,300. It is proposed 
to bring it to this country, for a relic. 


Mr. Longfellow’s new volume of poems, 
“Ultima Thule,” will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., next week; as 
also ‘The Iron Gate and Other Poems,” 
by Dr. O. W. Holmes. 


We will send the WomAn’s JOURNAL for 
sixty cents, to any subscriber from Septem- 
ber 1st to January ist, 1881. Will not each 
present subscriber try to send us one sixty- 
cent subscriber? 

Material for a new volume of sketches 
by Chazles Dickens has been unearthed. It 
is entitled ‘“The Mudfog Papers, Etc,” and 
will be printed in the ‘‘Leisure Hour Se- 
ries.” 

Edwin Arnold, author of the “Light of 
Asia,” is forty-eight years old. He gradu- 
ated at Oxford with high classical honors, 
and soon after went to India as principal of 
Deccan College, Poona. 

The Roman Forum has now been com- 
pletely excavated, with the exception of a 
small portion of the entrance near the capi- 
tol. The shape proves irregular, being 
broad on the capitol side and narrow toward 
the palace of the Cesars. 

New Zealand, whose first railroad was 
built twelve years ago, has now over 1100 
miles in successful operation, All the roads 
are owned and operated by the Government 
and under the control of a minister of pub- 
lic works. 

A free excursion to Rockaway was given 
recently to the New York sewing girls by the 
owner of the Grand Republic. The steamer 
was well filled with many hundreds of 
these girls and their friends, who enjoy- 
eda rare day of happiness, such as comes 
not often in their monotonous life. 

The ladies of Richmond county, New 
York, met at the schoolhouse in Castleton 
Corners, Saturday, September 11, to con- 
sider how they would vote at the school 
meetings, on the 12th inst. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. C. 8S. Lozier, Mrs. Belle 
Mathison Rankin, and J. K. H. Willcox. 

The word “‘also,” introduced by mistake 
in the printed copy of Miss Grew’s letter, 
week before last, makes the sentence in 
which it occurs contain an error. Mount 
La Fayette and Profile Mountain are peaks 
of the Franconia Range, as every one fa 
miliar with these mountains knows. 

“An appeal to Christian ministers,” a 
thoughtful and convincing article in our pa 
per of last week on one of the most ad- 
vanced phases of Woman’s Rights, comes 
to us from a Southern woman, the wife of a 
clergyman of Texas. So clear and weighty 
a statement from so conservative a source 
is a sign of the times. 
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The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 
AU intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
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HEALDS’ HYGHIAN HOME, 


Drs. P. & M. H. Heatp, Wrumineton, Det. 


A First Class Health Institution, 


Beantiful, healthful, location. Count 
Massage; all judicious Baths. Attractive 


cial pleasures; music, readings. Freedom from fashion. 


cents, Circulars free. 


and City advantages. Mild climate. 
able; abundant Fruit. 


Hygetne, Rest, Nutrition, Health, 


“Swedish Movements,” 

Steam Heat; thorough Ventilation. 
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Wendell Phillips is described by the Bos- 
ton Courier as riding up Mt. Wachusett and 
meeting on the summit a friend who ad- 
dressed him thus: ‘‘Well, Mr. Phillips, I 
never expected to meet you so near Heaven 
as this.” ‘You never will again,” Mr. 
Phillips retorted. 


Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati, O., is to 
have an addition, in the shape of a new 
hall, which will accommodate forty-tive stu- 
dents. The building is to cost about $16,- 
000, one half of which is contributed by 
Preserved Smith, Esq., of Dayton, one of 
the trustees. 

At the funeral of Adelaide Neilson a man, 
rough-looking and dressed like a mechanic, 
was secn toward the end forcing his way to 
the grave. No one could seemingly stop 
him, and he finally burst his way right to 
the inner circle; then he threw one rose on 
the coffin and quietly and determinedly as 
he had come made his way back. No one 
knew him. 


A portrait of Mrs. Siddons when a girl, 
painted by Harlow, is in the collection 
owned by Joseph Jefferson. It represents 
a singularly wild, interesting young beau- 
ty. The Tribune says the face is a lovely 
oval; the mouth a perfect Cupid’s bow, and 
red as a rose; the nose slightly aquiline; 
the hair prettily dishevelled; the expression 
eager, animated and fine. 


The Boston School of Sculpture has been 
incorporated, for the purpose of establish- 
ing in this city a school for the study of 
fine arts, the incorporators being Trueman 
Howe Bartlett, Mellen Chamberlain, John 
Boyle O'Reilly, Frederick Porter Winton, 
Frank Hill Smith, William 8. Dennett, 
James 'I'yler and Elmer P. Howe. 


At the opening of the school at Concord 
in 1881, the following persons will be in- 
vited to deliver lectures, Dr. Jones and 
Prof. Harris, ten lectures each; Mr. Alcott 
and Mr. Snyder, five each; Dr. Kidney, 
Dr. Mulford, Rev. Mr. Channing, and Mr. 
Sanborn, three each; Mrs. Howe, Mr. Al- 
bee, Mrs. Cheney, Mr. Emory, and Miss 
Peabody, two each; Dr. McCosh, Dr. Port- 
er, Dr. Bartol, Dr. Seelye, Dr. Peabody, 
Mr. Warren, and Mr. Blake, one each. 


A room is incomplete without curtains; 
there is always an unfinished look until the 
hard outline of the windows is broken by 
the soft folds of drapery, which catch the 
full force of the light from outside, and 
disperse it in modified form over the room. 
Besides their use in subduing the glare of 
light, there is, of course, their practical as- 
pect in keeping out draughts, and closing 
in the room at night. Curtains depend for 
artistic effect mainly on three things—says 
the Art Amateur—color, texture, and apti- 
tude for falling into soft and graceful folds. 
Hence, silks, cloths, velvets and serges are 
suitable materials. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston, who was 
compelled by ill health to resign the pasto- 
rate of the Church of Christian Endeavor in 
Brooklyn, a few months ago, and who has 
since been in France with his family, sailed 
for Quebec on Thursday last, having been 
unable to secure a passage by any of the 
steamers running to New York. He in- 
tends to spend several months with his 
daughter, Mrs. Seelye, near Lake George. 
While his health is improved, be thinks 








it will be along time before it is fully re- 
stored. The Church of Christian Endeavor 
is at present without a pastor. 

At the Vermont Universalist State Con- 
vention, at Bethel, last week, among the 
ordained ministers were two women. Mrs. 
Sarah M. Perkins and Miss A. J. Shaw, both 
took partin the councils, and were not re- 
minded of the fact that they were wo- 
men, This seems very different from the 
recent treatment of Rev. Anna Oliver by 
the Methodist denomination. Mrs. Per- 
kins and Miss Shaw preach every Sunday 
to appreciative congregations of their de- 
nomination. 


The Woman’s Silk Culture Association, 
which was established last winter in Phil- 
adelphia, has made much progress in its 
work. Its object is to spread the knowl- 
edge of rearing cocoons and reeling silk 
as an occupation for women in the coun- 
try who have difficulty in getting work, and 
those who are not occupied wholly with 
household cares. A school has been opened 
with a competent teacher, which is supplied 
daily with fresh mulberry leaves grown in 
its vicinity. 

The meeting of the Woman’s National 
Temperance Union, held at Chautauqua, 
through the courtesy of Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
who gave up the day to temperance, was a 
large and interesting one, it being the sev- 
enth anniversary of the organization of the 
Union. On the previous evening Mrs. 
Youmans of Canada spoke to as many as 
4000 persons. On Sunday Joseph Cook 
preached an able sermon in the morning, 
Mis. Mary Lathrop of Michigan spoke in 
the afternoon on “Temperance and the 
Law,” and Mrs. Woodbridge of Ohio and 
Miss Frances Willard addressed large audi- 
ences in the evening. 

‘Probate of the will of the late Miss Neil- 
son has been granted in London to Mr. 
George Lews, her sole executor. The es- 
tate was sworn under £25,000, but this does 
not include her Chicago property. The 
testatrix appears as ‘“‘Lilian Adelaide Lee, 
wife of Philip Lee;’ and as it has beeh stat- 
ed in some quarters that this lady, having 
been married, could not legally make a will, 
all doubts are set at rest in her right as a 
Semme sole ; by reason of an order obtained 
at the Marlborough street police court in 
the year 1875, whereby her earnings and 
property were protected against her hus- 
band and his creditors. It may be obsery- 
ed, however, that under the married wo- 
man’s property act the earnings of Miss 
Neilson, by her profession, are fully pro- 
tected, even had such an order not been 
made. In the year 1877 Mrs. Lee obtained 
a divorce in the Supreme Court of New 
York against her husband, who was mar- 
ried for the second time a few months ago. 
In her will she bequeaths the sum of £3000 
to be invested for her mother, and at her 
death the amount is to be divided among oth- 
er relatives. To Mrs. Goodall, her compan- 
ion, she leaves £100; to Mrs. Stephens, £100; 
to her old servant, Mrs. Brown, £100; tothe 
wife of her theatrical agent in America, 
£100;to Mr. Joseph Knight, the well- 
known theatrical critic, £1000; to Mr. Ed- 
ward Compton, the actor, £1000; and the 
residue of her fortune to her old and stead- 
fast friend, Admiral the Hop. H. Carr 
Glynn.” 
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M188 ELLSWORTH’S LETTER TO LUCINDA. 


My Dear Lvcruvpa:—You ask what I 
think about the texts of Scripture which 


your husbands in everything.” ‘Submit 
yourselves unto your husband as unto the 
Lord.” ‘‘As the Church is subject to Christ, 
so let the wives be to their husbands in every- 


would place women under subjection to-{-thing.” Plain, forcible, comprehensive; yet 


men, “and especially about that one which 
forbids women to 8 in churches.” 
In such praNapreg naturally look ‘for 
ce to our religious teachers and mem. 
bers of religious bodies. There is something | 
curious in the way these seem to regard the 
particular text you speak of. The same 
Paul who forbids women to speak in the 


church said: “I suffer‘not'a woman to| p 


teach.” Yet religious people employ wo- 
men teachers, The text may be said to 
mean ; not teach adults, 
espegiglly adult mer 
plained, it is set aside by prominent relig- 
ious leaders, who, in conducting evening 
schools ts of both sexes, inpludé wo 
men afiéng the teachers employed. They 
would smile at the idea of taking the text 






literally. Your own minister, if wishing | 


information on some point jn astronomy, 
would think it right,,te-ask,it, of Maria 
Mitchell. He would not ask itof you; and, 
if his question related to zodlogy, he would 
not probably put i¢'fo\Mari# Mitchell, The 
accepted meaning of this text seeing to be, 
then, that woman must not teach unless she 
is better informed thaw those to be taught. 


We find other texts of | tipture which 
are not taken literally by. réligious leaders. 


Paul said, “Owe ‘no man anything.” Not 
many, even of the strictersort; obey this'to 
the letter and invariably pay at thé time of 
buying. 1 Th ¢ 

Then there are the texts: ‘‘The powers 
that be are ordaimed of, God..:; Whoever re- 
sisteth-the~powers shall receive unto them- 
selves damnatida.” This is plain language; 
yet those who insist most, earnestly on a lit- 
eral interpreiation f Scripture would not 
think it’ right to sin in obedience to the 
powets that,be. ‘The accepted meaning of 
this téxt 18: Obey the powers that be When 
their.commands. do. not econflict-with “the 
voice.of. conscience, 

“Sell all that ye have and give alms” is 
a plain command. Foer.everybody to follow 
it is impossible, since, if properly is sold, 
somebody must buy; and for any head of a 
family to ‘‘sell al)” for the purpose men- 
tion would be unjust to that family, 

“Give to every one that asketh” is another 


| i 


plain command; but we all know that indis , 
criminate charity, nares many. who receive 
it. I suppose, mill ionaire could hardly do 
a worse, thing for a place than to proclaim 
there ‘‘I will give to every, man that ask- 
eth”; thus taking away that necessity of ex- 
ertion which is what develops the powers of 
a man, and, in fact, makes a man of him. 
The conductors of charitable organizations 
—most of whom are religious people—be- 
seech us not to “give to every man that ask- 
eth.”’ They tell us that many of these askers 
are lazy, unthrifty, improvident, determined 
to live in idle dependence. The say that, so 
long a8 people do ‘‘give to every man that 
asketh,” so long will pauperism increase 
and laziness find support. The best and 
wisest in the land practise this text as if it 
were written: ‘Do not give to every man 
that asketh.” 

“Of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again.” But religious people do 
not hesitate to itisist upon the restoration of 
goods of which they have been unjustly de- 
prived; . Their usual! interpretation of the 
text seems to be: “If any man taketh away 
thy goods, compel him to restore them and 
punish, him for taking them.” 

“Take no thought for your life what ye 
shall eat, nor for your body what ye shall 
put on;” The much-abused tramps are the 
only ones among us who follow this com 
mand to the letter. Pious men, churchmem- 
bers, ministers, do ‘‘take thought” for these 
things, and seek salaries which will prevent 
_ @ lack;of them. Some say the command 
means ‘‘take no anxious thought”; but if 
your minister were, deprived of his parish, 
he could hardly help taking anxious thought 
for the:feeding and clothing of “his family, 
and in these times of failures and shrinkages 
and embezzlements, almost any persons hav- 
ing families depending upon them must 
sometimes take thought: and anxious 
thought, and the strictest religionist would 
not condemn this anxious thought. 

‘‘Let:no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s wealth.”, Do you know any relig- 
ious persons who obey this rule? Do you 
know any religious shopkeeper who asks his 
customers to trade at the shop over the way, 
rather than at hisown? Any religious shoe- 
maker who entreats people to get their shoes 
at another shoe-store? Any religious mer- 
chant who hastens to tell his fellow-mer- 
chants the secret news he has received of a 
rise in. the price of goods? Any religious 
lawyers.and physicians. who, in obedience 
to the command, turn; over their clients or 
their patients to some other practitioners? 
Any clergyman who, ion want of a parish 
himselt, recommends for a desirable situa- 
tion some other candidate? The usual fol- 
lowing of this text is: ‘‘Let no man seek an- 
other’s, but every man his own wealth.” 

We find no rule more forcibly enjoined 
than that of ‘the subjection of wives to hus- 
bands. The.command in regard to this is 
given over and over and over, and always 
clearly. ,.‘‘Wives, submit yourselves unto 


But, even thus ex: | 


your minister told you these commands are 
neyer to he followtd when such following 
is disapproved by conscience. 

But, although these and many other texts 
may, it seems, be interpreted by the light of 
reason and eienoé, dnd ‘are not to be 
taken literally, there is one text which we 
are told nrust be taken literally and literally 
ractised: ‘‘Let your women keep silence in 
the church, for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak.” 

I think no person has ever told us why 
this text is to havea literal rendering and 
those others not; but the distinction is made. 
The same men who invite ‘‘a woman to 
teach” fn adult schools of both sexes; who 
always ask their wives at home, before tak- 
ing an important step; who would resist 
whe ‘powers that be,” if ordered by them to 


i not.‘‘another's’”’;, who hold fast: by ‘tall 


sue at law'the person’ who “taketh ‘away 


their lives as to make;the accumulation of 
property an absorbing aim;' who “owe” 


do wickedly—these same men, having walk- 
ed straight through; or goné around, or 
jumped over the texte quoted, find their 
way completely blocked by this one of Cor- 
inthiansxiv:, 34, and say: Now; here is some- 
thing which can neither be walked through, 
“nor gonearound, nor ‘jumped over.” “Let 
‘your women keep silence in the church.” 
This megns exactly, what |it says, and must 
be followed accordingly. 

If a woman should ask, Why must this be 
taken literally; and those not? they can offer 
no other reason than because we think so. 
If ‘the: woman “says, My reason and con- 
science do not tell me to interpret and fol- 
low this text literally, they answer, virtually: 
Your reason and conscietice can guide you 
in the interpretations of any other text; but 
here you must Idy'these aside and be guided 
by ours. We think this text should be in- 
terpreted literally, and you must accept our 
opinion. If sheasks, Why should I accept 
your opinion? the answer ean only be: Be- 
cause we,think that in this case you ought 
to. If asked, (Why must we do in this\case 
as you think we eught to? the answer can 
only be: Becanse we think that in this case 
you ought to do as we think you ought to. 
They can bring no, higher authority,,for 
they have, already allowed that the. texts 
making woman subject to man are not to be 

followed when her conscience tells her 
otherwise. 

I ought to say here that I have myself no 
desire to speak in the church, or in any pub- 
l'c place—I should shrink from doing so; 
but 1 do like people to be sensible and logi- 
cal, and there is neither sense nor logic in 
insisting that one Scripture command shall 
be followed literally, while allowing that 
many others are not to be. 

A curious part of this matter is that the 
command thus insisted on is one with which 
man has nothing to do. There is no call for 
his interference. The word ‘‘let” is used 
here in a general sense, as in many other 
cases: ‘‘Let him that is on the house-top not 
come down”; ‘‘Let him that thirsteth come.” 
The command concerns women only, and 
its interpretation rests with her. Why 
should man step in between her and her 
Creator? or even between her and Paul? 
Surely, if her own reason and conscience 
may be trusted there as guides in the many 
exigencies of life, they may also be trusted 
here; or did the Almighty make Woman ca- 
pable of comprehending every text of Scrip- 
ture save this particular one? And, if so, 
where has he indicated that here man’s com- 
prehension shal! supply the deficiency? 

Another curious part of the matter is that 
Paul himself directed how a woman should 
speak in the church; or, rather how she 
should not—namely, ‘‘with her head uncov- 
ered.” The word used is ‘‘prophesy.” 
But ‘‘prophesy” here does not mean fore- 
telling, but speaking from inspiration. 
‘He that prophesieth edifieth the Church.” 

Your minister spoke truly. In questions 
of right or wrong, every human being should 
decide for himself or herself what is duty. 
A woman may be willing that a man should 
decide for her; may prefer that he should; 
may insist that he should; but when it comes 
to authority ,t hat of her own reason and con- 
science is supreme.—Mrs. A. M. Diaz in N. 
Y. Independent. 
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A WASHINGTON TRAGEDY. 


Years ago, so long ago that it seems 
another age, the finest house in Washington 
was On the Potomac, while the quarter now 
being so. thickly bespread with elegant 
houses, which includes the New England 
avenues—Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont, as well as numer 
ous lettered and numbered streets, was a 
hunting ground.. Down on the river bank, 
at ‘the foot of what is now Seventeenth 
street, within the limits.of the pre-Washing- 








tonian town of. Humburg, old Van Ness, 


commit.a sin; who seek their. ‘‘own” wealth, 
that ‘they have” and try to get’ more; who’ 
(their) goods,” and seldom give to any.'‘man, 
that i, = take so much thought for’ 


many tier and’ pay Teluctatitly; who would | 
blame the Woman who obeyed her husband to. 


one of the half dozen ‘‘original proprietors” 

of the soil of the capital city, lived and died, 

For years and years, his old-fashioned hos- 

pitality made famous bis old-fashioned stuc- 
coed mansion, from whose portico he look- 
ed northward over the broad fields and spa- 

cious forests, all his own, which reached 
from his garden to Kalorama hill, now on 
the northern boundary of the city. His 
receptions, dinners, balls, were known ev- 
erywhere, and the Van Ness mansion be- 
came one of the notable houses in the 
South. But old Van Ness died and was 
magnificently interred in the family mauso- 
leum in Oak Hill cemetery on the heights 
of Rock creek, and the family scattered 
and the famous old mansion drifted from 
one degenerate descendant to another until 
it came into the hands of a stately old gen- 
tleman, who revived, so far as appearance 
goes, the days that are dead forever. But, 
after a time, the white haired old’ beau lost 
power over his reason, and it became nec- 
essary to'bury him while yet alive. So to- 
) day, in St. Elizabeth’s the government hos- 
pital for ‘the insane, on the Maryland side 
of the Potomac, in full sight of the old Van 
Ness mansion, he lives and moves and has 
his being-+a splendid wreck. And the old 
house—ite glory;-too, is departed; it has 
sunk since it; dropped from the vacillating 
hands of its last possessor until it is now a 
negro concert garden, where every night 
_the dusky belles and beaux of West Wash- 
ington congregate to dance and flirt to the 
music! of's band so weak and miserable 
that-its waltzes and polkas sound ata dis- 
tance like \the; wailing reproaches of the 
dead iords. of Van Ness manor. 


TORTURES OF FASHIONABLE GIRLS, 





The progress of our modern maidens, like 
that of the bad apprentice, is downward 
from the first, says the cynical Saturday Re- 
view. They come under the influence of 
vicious treatment almost in their cradles. 
Vanity and frivolity they absorb with their 
mother’s milk. While still the merest in- 
fants they acquire a passion for dress; their 
earliest prattle is of furbelow and flounce; 
their first joys to appear in smart clothes, 
like their elders, with wide sashes of satin 
or silk; with laced pinafores, and big ro- 
settes in their shoes, The paramount impor- 
tance of personal charms is dinned into 
their ears long before they leave the school- 
room; and they learn early to appraise and 
appreciate those which they flatter them- 
selves they possess, The silly people who 
surround them: foster and fan this into a 
constantly glowing flame. Girls, to com- 
pass beauty or its counterfeit, will. cheer- 
fully lend themselves to the tormentor, and 
gladly face present torture and future in- 
jury if they think their appearance will 
thereby be improved. There can be found 
no more grievous example of this than in 
the rage for tight lacing, which the latest 
fashion with its development of ‘‘the fig- 
ure,” has recently brought so much in 
vogue. A well-authenticated case is on 
record of a mother who, being dissatisfied 
with the size of her daughter’s waist, at that 
time aged twelve, persuaded her, nothing 
loth, to wear perpetually a pair of stays 
fashioned like a cuirass, but with a padlock 
always fastened, of which the mother kept 
the key. The husbands, possibly of profes- 
sional beauties, at any rate of wives of whose 
appearance they were proud, have been 
known to personally superintend the pro- 
cess of lacing, insisting ruthlessly upon the 
reduction of rebellious contours, and pre- 
pared to resort to mechanical appliances in 
order to bring the circumference of the 
waist within the limits of a span. Other 
men, not only near relatives, but that large 
host of admirers whose approvai is grate- 
ful to every daughter of Eve, exercise indi- 
rectly the same pernicious influence by ac- 
cording praise only to the most monstrous 
distortions of the human form divine. What 
are the tortures and discomfort undergone 
by the wretched victims of this false stand- 
ard of beauty they themselves alone can tell. 
But we may form some conception of it by 
observing any sylphlike figure as she passes 
up the. street in her skin-tight garments, 
walking painfully in her narrow-pointed, 
high-heeled shoes, which disturb the bal- 
ance of her body and destroy all graee of 
gait. if fatigue overtakes her, as it assur- 
edly will, she may. hail a cab; but she is— 
the curious observer may notice this any 
day for himself—far too tightly trussed to 
be able to lift her foot on to the step, and 
will have to choose between dismissing the 
cabman or being lifted into her seat. Fol- 
low her a dozen, yards farther, ‘and you will 
probably notice her turn aside, ostensibly to 
look into ashop window, but really to gather 
strength from her smelling salts, and thus 
avoid fainting in the streets. Nor do these 
horrible and more immediate inconveniences 
sum up the pernicious effect of this abomi- 
nable practice of tight lacing, which is now 
carried to such dangerous excess.. The more 
remote, but inevitable, consequences are ab- 
solately fatal to health. Modern fashion is 
a hideous Moloch, and the maiden vowed to 
its worship is doomed. She may escape for 
a time, but the germs of disease are there, 
and will some day come to rapid maturity. 
The truths of medical science, if sought out, 
would convey an awful warning which the 





most reckless could not fail to lay to heart. 





“MANAGING” THE YOUNG. 

The repression system is not yet all aban- 
doned in household or college. But it was 
never sagacious, never having been framed 
to fit the more powerful facts. The story 
of the acorn dropped in the millstone hole, 
which afterwards grew and raised the stone 
in air, illustrates how growth may be influ- 
enced but may not be hindered. Possibly, 
the prodigal son, who left abundance and 
came to husks, fled froma too rigid and 
monotonotis discipline, but husks could 
hardly have drawn him back. The Sunday- 
school that is winning with flowers and a 
fountain, and an anniversary, is wiser than 
the old-time one which offered only husks 
in a “shorter” catechism, long-syllabled 
and standing for the severity that made the 
day tedious, and then defined heaven as an 
eternity of it. The wiser government of 
youth makes fewest rules; commits itself to 
‘no” and “shall not” with most slowness, 
thus having cases for discipline the least of- 
ten; knows, and sometimes strikes, the hap- 
py medium between the severity that kills 
influence and the familiarity that kills re- 
spect. The best paternity is that which can 
be at once mentor, counsellor, sympathizer, 
and friend ; that fits neatly the older-brother 
relationship without making display of it. 
General observation testifies that the most 
perfect government is most infrequently, 
most quietly, and most gently exercised; 
it lacks deeds, and it positively lacks threats, 
nor is it an after-hindrance. To influence 
the young, to their being governed without 
their knowing it—by being at once of them, 
with them, and still above them—is the 
ideal type of successful management.—J. 

Y. Times. 





A BRAVE WOMAN. 

Visitors to the Halles Centrales may have 
noticed in the vegetable department a wo- 
man about fifty-five years of age with jet 
black locks, unwrinkled face, and an ex- 
pression of great energy and courage. This 
individual is named Annette Drevon, ex- 
cantinieére of the thirty-second regiment and 
the second Zouaves, who has been through 
the African, Crimean, Italian and the 
Franco-German campaigns with those two 
regiments. There are some half dozen wo- 
men in France who have been decorated 
with the Legion of Honor, but Annette— 
a native, by the way, of Clermont-Ferrand 
—is the only member of the gentler sex who 
has received that honor for anact of bravery 
on the battlefield. The occasion was at 
Magenta. During the melee a couple of 
Austrian soldiers had taken possession of 
the flag of the second Zouaves. Annette 
Drevon, perceiving them, dashed on the 
two men amid astorm gf bullets, shot one 
dead with her revolver and disabled the 
other with a couple of shots, and returned 
to the French lines in triumph with the res- 
cued standard. For this feat she was décorée, 
though it was not the first time she had dis- 
played great ‘“‘pluck.” During the Franco- 
German war Annette was with the thirty- 
second regiment as a cantinzére, and one day, 
during the armistice, while on the public 
thoroughfare close to the gates of Thion- 
ville, she was grossly insulted by a Bavarian 
soldier. The man paid dearly for his coarse- 
ness, for Annette drew a pistol and shot him 
through the heart. She was arrested on the 
spot, and having been tried by a court-mar- 
tial sitting at Metz, she was sentenced to 
death. Luckily for Annette, on the very 
day fixed for her execution Prince Frederick 
Charles chanced to arrive in Metz, and heard 
of the unusual event—the execution of a wo- 
man—that was about to take place. He sent 
for the report of the trial, and having in- 
quired fully into the facts of the case, the 
Red Prince ordered Annette to be set at lib- 
erty, and she was sent back to France with 
a safe conduct. Altogether, our heroine 
served as a cantiniére for nearly thirty years. 
In 1874 she received a small sum of money 
from Marshal MacMahon, to help her to set 
up in her present calling, and, thanks to 
this, a well-timed act of generosity, she is 
now making an honorable and independent 
living.— Galignani’s Messenger. 
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ART STUDENTS IN PARIS. 





There are three ways by which women 
students may live economically in Paris, 
namely, in a ‘‘pension,” ina furnished room 
with meals at restaurants, or by two or three 
clubbing together and hirifig acheap unfur- 
nished set of two or three rooms and kitch- 
en, and doing the household labor them- 
selves. The last of these plans can be made 
far the cheapest of the three, but requires 
considerable outlay at first and imposes a 
serious tax upon the time designed for 
study. In the studio neighborhocd of 
Montmartre and the Latin Quarter a ‘‘petit 
apartment” of three rooms and kitchen can 
be hired at from $100 to $150 a year. By 
good judgment in making purchases, 
haunting second-hand shops, and always 
offering less than is asked for an article, 
furniture enough to furnish such an apart- 
ment decently may be bought for $75, I 
know, writes Miss Wright iu the Art Ama- 
leur, three lady artists who lived for two 
years with six cane-seat chairs, a chintz- 
covered packing box for sofa, two or three 
pine tables covered from sight by exquisite 





tapestry and bright shawls, a cheap bureau 
or two, three iron bedsteads, a dollar's 
worth of cups and saucers, fifty cents’ worth 
of glassware, seventy-five cents’ worth of 
cutlery, and with pots, pans, kettles, and 
other such articles thrown in at only a trifle 
of added cost. With unbleached muslia 
curtains painted in graceful fantasies of leaf 
and flower by their own hands; pretty plas- 
ter casts, none costing more than five francs 
apiece, on mantel and bracket; hanging 
baskets of luxuriant foliage at the windows; 
an abundance of books (I forgot to mention 
a $3 bookcase) and the whole place running 
over with studies in crayon and oil, as well 
as here and there finished paintings—the 
temporary little home was a picture in it- 
self, and many a gossiping tea-party (each 
guest bringing her own teaspoon and nap- 
kin) gathered there to prove that there 
comes many a sunny high light, even upon 
the usually somber picture of poverty and 
ambition struggling together. I may be 
permitted to say that these three ladies lived 
thus for $700 a year forthe three. They 
hired a femme de ménage for fifteen francs 
a month, to arrange their rooms and clear 
away the dinner and breakfast things, At 
noon they lunched lightly on bread and a 
bit of cold meat at the studio. At night 
soup was brought them hut from a neigh- 
boring rétiaserie, as also were slices of juicy 
roast beef, or a steaming chicken, when 
they chose such rather than the hasty chops 
and steaks they usually cooked for them- 
selves. Their waxed floor was brightened 
every morning by the femme de ménage, and 
they needed no stoves, It must be added 
tbat such a manner of living is impossible 
for those who have little or no knowledge 
of French, The first and paramount busi- 
ness of every one who goes abroad to study 
on small means is to acquire a sufficient 
command of the language to deal cleverly 
with tradespeople and landlords, who know 
so well how to take advantage of the halt- 
ing tongue and tardy ear. For that purpose 
a French ‘‘pension”’ is the best thing, and I 
must warn all women art students never to 
come abroad without money enough in 
hand to pay their “pension” at least six 
months in advance, as well as the $20a 
month required for study in most of the 
studios.— Boston Herald. 

OLD AND NEW PAPERS.—A WORD OF 

WARNING, 

To one who has been interested for twen- 
ty years in the cause of Woman, its present 
aspect, while having much to encourage, 
has also, something to alarm. The encour- 
agement is in the fact that all, or nearly all, 
the avenues to every department of labor, 
science, art and literature are standing wide 
open, inviting the adventurous feet of any 
woman who feels desirous to try her powers 
in these directions. There is little reason 
for Woman to complain, except of the po- 
litical disabilities which still rest upon her, 
and these will, doubtless, be removed before 
she has thoroughly fitted herself for the re- 
sponsibilities and burdens of full citizen- 
ship. 

The real discouragements lie in Woman 
herself. There is a vast amount of inertia 
to overcome, partly the product of long- 
established custom, and partly of indolence 
and frivolity, and a disposition to shirk the 
grave responsibilities of a broad, full and 
free life. Thereis, also, sufficient cause for 
alarm in the unwise, unwomanly ‘haste 
which another class shows in assuming the 
wonted prerogatives of manhood, a certain 
mannish air, unbecoming alike to man and 
woman, and only excusable in callow boys, 

This unpleasant feature of our present 
state was forced upon the attention of the 
writer, not long since, on a visit to the Bos- 
ton University School of Medicine, at its 
annual Commencement. The graduating 
class was composed of men and women in 
nearly equal numbers, Of the women, there 
were the ‘‘sweet girl-graduates,” reminding 
one of the ‘‘violet-hooded doctors” of Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘Princess,” beside a goodly array 
of elderly maidens and gray baired matrons. 
It was very gratifying to hear the, Dean’s 
report of the class which stated that of the 
first seven in scholarship, four were wo- 
men; of the first three, two were women; 
and the honor of the valedictory. belonged 
so nearly to a man and a woman, that a final 
decision was difficult. To the public eye 
and ear, everything wore the most promis- 
ing aspect; but the writer, being a friend of 
one of the newly-fledged doctors, was ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, and there anx- 
iously studied the deeper, psychological re- 
sults of the new order of things. 

The, task was somewhat disheartening. 
Making allowance for the exuberant spirits 
of students, and finding no fault with the 
overflowing mirth und frolic which natu- 
rally follow the restraints of the lecture 
room, and the strain and anxiety of exam- 
inations, there was a prevailing air of man- 
nishness (manliness would be less objection- 
able), a hint of coarseness in .the badinage 
and jest, that jarred painfully on one, who, 
jealous of her sex, looked for positive 
proof that freedom of research and study 
was not despoiling her peers of their 
brightest charm. 

To illustrate: a slender girl, who held 
good rank in her class, related with great 
glee how, standing by the window with 
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some classmates, they saw a dead body 
carried into the college for dissecting pur- 
poses, and one exclaimed: ‘There goes an- 
other deader, girls!” 

This coarse jest was received with a burst 
of laughter, and clapping of hands by the 
lady doctors present. On being remon- 
strated with, privately, for the want of rev- 
erence for the dead which her anecdote in- 
dicated, the young girl answered with a 
very superior air: ‘‘Oh, a course of scien- 
tifie study would take all that superstitious 
nonsense out ot you.” 

In the opinion of the writer, a truly rev- 
erent mind finds in science nothing to de- 
tract from, but everything to add to the 
sentiment of veneration. If ‘‘an undevout 
astronomer is mad,” so also must be an un- 
deyout anatomist. Where is there, in all 
the yisible works of the Creator, a more 
wonderful structure than the bodies in 
which we dwell? Leaving out altogether 
the idea of a spirit or soul, and studying 
only the delicate and complicated physical 
system, the circulation of the blood, the 
curious network, of nerves, the exact adap- 
tation of organ to function, there is cause 
for the deepest reverence and the profound- 
est awe. Then, when we pass into the 
realm of the invisible, and behold the body 
as the environment of thought, reason, will 
and affection, the visible link in the chain 
which binds us to the subtle, eternal es- 
sences of the universe,—and, moreover, 
when we remember that even the savage 
races l:old the dead in reverence, and all 
which is best and purest in us is aroused 
and thrilled, or stricken and laid low, by 
the mystery which, sooner or later, enters 
every household,—we feel that such flip- 
pancy in.a man would be revolting. What 
can we say of it in a woman? 

This incident is given as an illustration of 
the injury Woman does herself and her 
cause when she forgets to be purely wo- 
manly under all circumstances. Sceiag 
this, and knowing how many stand ready 
to note every lapse from dignity and refine- 
ment with an ‘‘I-told-you-so” sneer, the 
writer returned to her home in a sad frame 
of mind. Her ideal of womanhood, had 
been rudely shaken; shaken, but not irrevo- 
cably overthrown; for, considering that 
this is the transition stage from the old to 
the new, she soon took heart again. All 
transition periods have their dangers, and 
the word of warning which this paper is 
meant to convey is, for all sedulously to 
avoid those dangers which beset the upward 
pathway of the woman of the nineteenth 


century. CoRNELIA. 
——- eo ——_—_—— 
MISS PEABODY’S REMINISCENCES OF 
CHANNING. 


Mrs. Martha P. Lowe calls attention, in 
the Christian Register, to Miss Peabody's re- 
markably interesting reminiscences of 
Channing, recently published. She says: 

‘*We talk sometimes with disrespect of 
summer light reading. But that depends 
on the way we look upon the word “‘light.’’ 
We certainly want our summer books to 
put us in harmony with the free life of 
nature, to unlock the imprisoned fountains 
of the soul, and lift us to an ideal atmos- 
phere of faith, rather than works. This 
book is ‘‘light” in the sense that it is elastic 
and joyful with love and truth, Itis “light” 
with the presence of God reflected in ku- 
manity. It gleams with the light of immor- 
tal youth. 

“Nothing has been more enjoyable these 
summer hours than to sit amid the tranquil 
sounds of nature, and rest our eyes upon the 
soft green, the biue hills, the murmuring 
sea, and follow page after page of this 
gentle flow of thought, memory, affection, 
aspiration, and prophetic trust. 

“To us, this book is one of the most re- 
markable that has appeared for some time 
in New England, or, we should rather say, 
the most rare; for a book or thing may be 
remarked upon simply from its eccentricity 
or its extravagance or its personalities. 
This book is rare in its profound truthful- 
ness, its breadth, its transparency, and its 
consecration. _We doubt even if this pres- 
ent age will be quite able to appreciate it. 
It is beautiful and choice enough to be 
bound in delicate covers, and presented as 
& fragrant biossom of truth to a friend, at 
sacred holiday season. It is without art, 
and yet is artistic. The writer has given 
vent to her feelings, and ‘rambled on in a 
sweet way.’ Yet she has practiced a noble 
Self-restraint, without repressing too much 
her emotions or her own flow of thought. 
She has never tired us, never intruded her- 
self,—although her image grows as dear to 
us as her subject,—never is heated in justifi- 
Cation, never fulsome in praise. And her 
book is touched with a moral grandeur be- 
yond that of an Eckermann or a Bettina, 
and lifts us into altitudes which they could 
not reach, We feel, moreover, what a rich 
depth of experience there is behind in her 
own life, and would sometimes turn away 
from her beloved, portrait to. converse with 
the painter. But that is not what she would 
have us do; and we must wait for that un- 
til, perhaps, she may give us thé’ story of 
her own life, or fragments from her mem: 
ory of nofée-books, of her high communion 
With the good and gifted people of her day 
and -génération.’ Miss Péabody belongs, 





however, to all generations, so great is her 
quantity of life,—the ‘eternal life that now 
is.’ We confess to a surprised delight at 
finding her heart beat so warm, not only for 
spiritual realities, but for those historic rec- 
ords which have brought these realities face 
to face with our poor humanity in the 
radiant countenance of Jesus Christ. How 
could it be otherwise, she would say, since 
1 drew my first inspiration from the sainted 
Channing? 

‘And yet she never takes his opinions or 
reflects his thoughts, but boldly sets before 
him often the other side of the question; 
and the two, from their high points of 
catholicity, come round to a meeting-place. 
Everything she records shows us in Chan- 
ning the great man. ‘hey are only toucbes 
and hints. Life was too short, the body 
too feeble, for him to do more than to 
snatch at these glimpses of truth, awak- 
ened in his nature often by this enthusi- 
astic ard intellectual girl. He burns, he 
glows; he utters a thought so simple and 
true we do not know how great it is, how 
fresh to the world. And then the tired 
wing droops; and he says, when he has 
more time and strength, he will follow up 
the flight. 

“Nothing is more satisfactory in Chan- 
ning’s career than the way in which he— 
at first a student, a recluse, a spiritualist, 
almost an ascetic—magnified this life, the 
‘‘world and the flesh,” as he grew older. 
He saw there was no necessary warfare 
between the flesh and the spirit, if we 
would obey the heavenly laws. Eating 
and drinking were as pure, innocent acts 
as thinking and speaking. It was as beau- 
tiful a thing to fall asleep daily in the arms 
of God as to labor for him. This is the 
high ideal of human life which all great 
souls come to, when they have got beyond 
the fever-heat, the discontents, of youth. 
When the purely spiritual and intellect- 
ual meets the senses on loving grounds, 
thought and aspiration and manual work 
grasp hands. The new world, the millen- 
nium, is figured in the sympathy of the 
old and young, when, as we often see, the 
sublime old man or the venerable woman 
comes close to the natural life of the child, 
and the far reaching eye of childhood looks 
up and comprehends, with them, the 
unseen,” 





~~ 


AN OLD FAMILY IN CHELMSFOXKD. 


There has recently died in Chelmsford, 
Mass., a lady, past ninety, the last member 
of a large family well known in the town 
of Billerica, where the old homestead, built 
more than two hundred years ago, still re- 
mains upon the original farm. Some rec- 
ords of this family might be easily woven 
intoaromance. There were thirteen chil- 
drer—nine girls and four boys; one died 
early in youth, three were married, but 
seven sisters and two brothers lived togeth- 
er to an advanced age. The farm of a hun- 
dred acres girded by forests, stretched far 
away from any human habitation, wild and 
beautiful in its loneliness. Orchard and 


_meadow, green slope and fertile valley, 


with running brooks, make up still a land 
goodly to look upon. Six elms, famous for 
their size, shade the wide velvety lawn. 

The house was never painted. The front 
door, with its flat stone step, faces the 
south; an end door opens on the west, 
while the long gable roof upon the north— 
the road side—slopes down to the low 
kitchen windows. Inside, the bricks of 
the big chimney stand exposed in the hall, 
like the bones of a skeleton suddenly re- 
vealed, 

But the sitting-room, with its low beam 
and capacious corners, its fireplace and 
high mantel of olden time, its broad hearth 
suggestive of rollicking mirth in winter 
evenings, while the storm howled outside, 
rocking and twisting these giant branches! 
Seven merry girls filling that home with the 
freshness of their youth, the charm of their 
middle life and the peacefulness and con- 
tentment of their serene o:d age. 

Why didn’t they marry? Tradition says, 
that though many a young man knew that 
road through the woods, and many an old 
fashioned chaise rolled away in later years, 
these sisters and brothers preferred the even 
tenor of a single life. Two of them taught 
school in their district. The boys tilled the 
rich acres, for their property was valuable; 
the girls wove and spun, and filled huge 
chests with blankets, comfortables, and 
patchwork quilts; knit white bed spreads 
of curious designs, marked hieroglyphic 
samplers, and kept up the fame of spotless 
housekeepers. ‘The nephews and nieces, 
counted by the dozens, came here to find 
their visits ‘‘the best times they ever had.” 
One by one the family died, and were 
buried in a row in the ancient graveyard. 
Only the youngest sister—a woman of sev- 
enty—was left. Their negro servant who 
had been brought up upon. the place, and 
was, devoted to them, reached the end of 
man, and went the way of all the earth: 
Tramps began to wander by. Their cows 
were sometimes driven off, and milked; 
gypsy bands would camp fearlessly behind 
the trees. Finally, the surviving member 
said to aniece who had come to live with 
her—‘‘The time has arrived to go, I will 
give you so much to build me a house. Let 
me know when it is ready for use. Select 





some spot that you like, but now it must be 
near other homes. I will wait here and be 
the last thing left.” 

They carried out her plans; erected a 
pretty, convenient cottage, placed in it her 
old-fashioned furniture, took away all the 
mementoes of brothers and sisters, and 
then, one evening, near sunset, leaving the 
supper table spread in the new dining- 
room, and the teakettle singing on the new 
stove, they drove over for her. She was 
standing by the dying embers in the old 
fire place, in the empty, desolate room, 
They had all been with her, she said, the 
brothers and sisters, as children, as youths 
and maidens, as middle-aged people, as 
gray-haired and old, they had waited for 
the finalsummons. As she passed out she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Now I will never come here 
again,” and, though she lived more than 
twenty years after, she never did, Iremem- 
ber her, a tall, dignified woman, in spotless 
cap and spowy lace parted on her neck, 
with a precision learned in the school-room, 
remarkable for activity, earnestness, cordi- 
ality and hospitality. The minister, at her 
funeral, made the well-chosen remark, ‘‘She 
bore her sickness with ladylike patience,” 
Not.even the most intense suffering was.al- 
lowed to disturb that. And who knows 
but her last happy look came from a glimpse 
of that household band, as they stood wait- 
ing to meet her, radiant in immortal youth! 
—Transcript. 


HUMOROUS. 


The Harvard Advocate gives this as 4 spec- 
imen of the conversation of Fitz Abbatross 
van Ambrossial, with an ‘‘unmatriculated 
student in Harvard College for one year:” 
‘“‘Miss Tank said, as I bowed, ‘Are you a 
materialist, or an idealist?’ ‘Yes, rather,’ I 
replied. ‘I’m so glad,’ she rejoined. ‘Aw, 
too much pleasure, I assure you,’ I contin- 
ued. ‘Dor’t you think Daisy Miller is too 
overdrawn to be the typical representation 
of the best esthetic production of Boston 
culture, or do you prefer the ideas of Joseph 
Cook,’ she ventured further. ‘Yes, James 
is quite too awfully clever, yes, indeed,’ I 
added. ‘Do you attend the Summer School 
of Fhilosophy at Concord?’ she murmured 
confidingly. ‘No, not to-day, no,’ I stut- 
tered, getting a little flurried, ‘Oh, I see 
you are one uf those interesting atheists,’ 
she continued. ‘Yes, I will get you some,’ 
I uttered, as I slid away.’ 

The obelisk is to be whitewashed and 
surrounded with a nice spiral staircase, that 
it may look fresh and be more in keeping 
with the modern improvements and new 
look of things in Central ‘Park.— Picayune. 
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THE COAST OF MARYLAND. 
Eprror JourRNAL:—This is is a virgin 
coast; discovered only about five years ago, 
and, owing to a blessed lack of enterprise 
this way, not very accessible, it is still un- 
soiled by the debris that drifts over more 
“popular” beaches. Only genius would 
have dreamed of planting a hotel on this 
wild “eastern shore” of Maryland; but, be- 
ing founded, you see that this was just what 
Nature had in mind when she first set the 
surge a-rolling up on this silvery sand, 
through rosy sunset, pale starlight, golden 
moonlight, and purple dawn. This beach 
reminds one of us Northerners of Fire Is- 
land; another, of Nantasket; another, of 
Hampton—Whittier’s Hampton: 
What heed I of thedusty land 
And noisy town? 
I see the mighty deep expand 
From its white line of glimmering sand 
To where the blue of heaven on bluer wave shuts 
down. 
* * * . cs * * * 


While through my being seems to flow 
The breath of a new life—the healing of the seas. 


Think of a place where you absolutely 
cannot find any dirt or dust! Its substitute 
is a soft, shining, light sand, drifted all over 
the place. You wade down through it to 
meet the waves at twilight, with a dazed 
sense of being in some enchanted land of 
warm snow, Yet it never hurt my eyes 
with a glare. And the air here, though 
warm, is never hot; and, even at night, has 
not that deadly chill of Northern beaches, 
nor that damp so fatal to starch, crepe lisse 
and grenadine. It is just the place for 
mothers and children, and tired teachers, 
and artists, and other people of simple, po- 
etic tastes and still simpler means. People 
who just are dying to get away, and wash 
off the city’s dust off mind and body, and 
to rest a little while in Nature’s great pure 
heart. 

But they can’t come; the proprietor has 
got a Philadelphia manager down here, 
who persuades him that the chief end of 
man is to eat; to eat early and eat often, 
and eat a great deal, and of a great variety. 
So, in spite of Dr. Tanner, we sit down 
thrice a day to all sorts of delicious and 
costly viands, products of earth, air, and 
water. One third of this variety would sat- 
isfy us just as well, and enable the hotel- 
keeper to charge a price which our artists, 
students and mothers could afford to pay. 
Where the long rollers have rolled the wet 
sand all smooth and impressible,—look at 
these suggestive foot-prints. In those two 
tiny hollows stood little Isabel, her big blue 
eyes wistfully following her braver broth- 
ers. There tramped a sturdy foot, intent 
on business,—supplying these city loafers 
with fish, bait, clean clothes, or other non- 
sense. There tripped a fairy slipper carry- 
ing on a light heart. Here, eager bare feet 
hurried a boy down to battle with the break- 
ers. Would you ever think these prints 
were made by one of the shoe-wearing spe- 
cies? © Mab! you fancy you leave an elfin 
foot-mark,—what think you of these? Pret- 
tier figures than were ever danced in any 
German are bere traced in starry arabesques. 
Oh! little fleeing flock of sand pipers, what 
clumsy and malevolent wretches you must 
think us! Bang! goes a gun, and falls heavi- 
ly on the glistening sand, a sea-gull—his 
foam-white breast dabbled red, his head 
thrown back in that appealing fashion of a 
dead bird. A moment ago he was a bright 
little image of grace, activity and joy. Now 
he is a mere little piteous, useless heap. 

“Tt is a beautiful day,” says the English- 
man, ‘‘let us go out and kill something?” 

But you might have let him live through 
the glad morning, since he was so happy in 
it—it is such a thing to killa happy creature! 

“But if I had not killed him, he would 

have killed the fishes,” you say. 
* Oh! what crime has the Universe com- 
mitted, that death is let loose in it to ‘‘raven 
asa wolf?” That of superfluously multi- 
plying itself? 

Let us go into the Life-Saving Station. 
Look at the elaborate and costly apparatus 
which is repeated all along our vast coasi. 
What has changed the world’s mind since 
the gentlest nation of old, thought it inex- 
pedient to help ship-wrecked men, because 
y ou might thereby interfere with the ven- 
geance of Heaven? 

Here is another foot-print of the sweet 
charity that has been domesticating herself 
among men more and more for nearly nine 
teen hundred years. This little cottage has 
been, this summer, the home of poor little 
Philadelphia children. They were sent 
down in relays, each for a week of heavenly 
cleanliness and pleasure. 

“Only a week,” sneers a critical philan- 
thropist. 

Yes; do you know what it may be to 
look backward and forward to “only a 
week” of perfect rapture across a Sahara of 
fifty-one weeks of monotonous misery? 
That one swift week may resemble the but- 
terfly, wrought by Hawthorne’s ‘‘Artist” 
with such grace that, ‘‘had its wings over- 
reached the firmament, one’s sense of beau- 
ty could not have been more completely sat- 
isfied.” Blessings on him who first thought 
of ‘‘the country week,” and on every one 
who has helped it! 

There rises the symbol of the source of 
all these charities—that snow-white cross; 
surmounting the sole especial place of wor- 





ship in Ocean City. It was lately conse- 
crated by Bishop Becker of Wilmington. 
Last Saturday he had a severe hemorrhage. 
Nevertheless he went through the morning 
service, and an eloquent sermon at the ap- 
pointed hour on Sunday—having fasted, 
like a devout Catholic, from twelve o’clock 
the night before. 

‘He risked his life, and was very foolish.” 

Just so, according to our Protestant no- 
tions. Yet this power of peradventure 
“foolish” persistence and self-denial, is 
what builds up churches and character and 
everytbing else it undertakes. Sracy. 





ADELAIDE NXILSON’S DEATH. 


Concerning Miss Neilson’s illness and 
death, some interesting facts have been 
made public. From the first dispatch, it 
appeared that she died suddenly from the 
effects of a cup of iced milk, which, it was 
stated, was a ‘‘most indigestible substance.” 
Afterward, it was said the quantity of milk 
was three cups, and that she also suffered 
from a trouble of the stomach which, at 
times, cost her severe pain. Still later, we 
learn that, for this dyspeptic, or gastralgic 
condition, she had been treated for months 
by a Paris physician, who says of her last 
attack, it ‘‘might have been relieved then, 
as it had been before, by a free use of mor- 
phine.” 

To one who has studied the effect of 
morphine upon the system, these few facts 
are full of significance. The sequel of her 
case is just such as one would expect from 
the treatment she had received, according 
to her Paris physician. Iced milk, though 
not the most digestible substance, may be 
taken in health without causing distress. 
The writer has frequently taken three cups 
of iced milk, without experiencing any sub- 
sequent discomfort. In Miss Neilson’s 
case, there was not only the disease, which 
rendered her stomach less able to dispose of 
the milk,—but there was also the condition 
induced by morphine, which did still more 
than the original disease to cripple the 
power of the digestive functions. Morphine 
is noted for the profound impression it 
makes upon the nervous system. A ‘‘free 
use” of it seems indispensable to those who 
have relied upon it many times. 

Habitual consumers of morphine are sub- 
ject to occasional attacks of gastralgia, the 
direct effect of the drug, which produces a 
form of inflammation affecting the stomach 
and the whole primae viae. ‘lhe temporary 
discontinuance of the drug makes this con- 
dition more manifest. In cases, as proba- 
bly in Miss Neilson’s, when the intervals 
are considerable between doses, there will 
be an eager craving for food, which the 
system cannot appropriate. She is said to 
have partaken of a ‘‘luxurious repast,” 
which was immediately followed by dis- 
tress, previous to the cold milk which she 
drank. The stomach, in health, is an ac- 
tive muscular organ. Under the influence 
of morphine, the branches of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, which preside over its move- 
ments, become benumbed and partially par- 
alyzed. Where there ought to be life and 
movement, there is lessened force, and final 
obstruction. The active functions of the 
stomach are stayed, and, of course, after a 
too-full meal, suffering and death would be 
apt to follow; for it 1s well known that 
morphine nullifies the effect of medicine. 

It is to be supposed that Miss Neilson had 
the benefit of attention from physicians of 
recognized professional reputation. Her 
death was premature, and affords a marked 
illustration of vicious medication. Mor- 
phiue removes no ill condition of the sys- 
tem. It buries pain only at the expense of 
paralyzing the nerves of sensation, and 
causing further trouble, which, in its turn, 
makes a new demand for relief. .It is sad 
to reflect that one in the prime of physical 
power, should be compelled to succumb to 
the potent and deadly effect of a drug given 
for a disease which ought to have been 
overcome by better measures. 

Marmora DEVOE, M. D. 

Steubenville, O., Sept. 9, 1880. 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—It was in the Read- 
ing- Room of the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, that I first became one of 
your readers and friends. Therefore, in 
return, I send you asketch of our workings 
of last year. 

Apropos of medical work for women, I 
was much amused, a few weeks since, by 
looking over a novel by Bayard Taylor— 
‘‘Hannah Thurston.” Doubtless you read 
it, as I did, years since, but I appreciated 
the absurdity of a passage in it rather more 
now than years ago, viz.: the discussion 





about opening a medical college for women, 


and the horror expressed that a woman 
could stand before a dissecting table, etc. 
Now that Woman’s ability for medical 
work has been demonstrated, we are amused 
at these things, though of course some of 
the same prejudice against women physi- 
cians still exists. 

But to our college. Between eighty and 
ninety students attended the winter session 
last year. Thirteen graduated, receiving 
their degree of M. D., a degree well-earned ; 
for the course of study is very thorough, 





the standard high, and no half-way work 
can possibly succeed in this college. One 
young lady is to add the dental course, at 
the Dental College, to her regular college 
course. Another, who attended lectures a 
year since, is now a student at the college 
of Pharmacy, taking the full Pharmaceuti- 
cal course, in order to become a practical 
Pharmacist. 

The spring term, though not so hard as 
the winter one, was filled with genuine 
work. Chemical, and pharmaceutical lab- 
oretory work; physiological experiments 
with drugs, practical instruction in micro- 
scopy, by the Professor of Histology, as 
well as a varied course of lectures. Among 
others was one on “Dermatology,” also a 
course on ‘‘Electro Therapeutics,” by Dr. 
H. C. Wood. 

We lose one from our corps of instructors 
by the acceptance of the position of resi- 
dent physician in the Norristown Insane 
Asylum, by Dr. Alice Bennett, our former 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. Sheis a young 
woman, but a thorough student, one who, 
in addition to her work at the college, and 
practice as district physician, also attended 
a course of lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania, gaining the degree of Ph.D. 

In looking over our catalogue, there are 
represented twelve states and seven coun- 
tries. Literally our students may be said 
to come from the ends of the earth, and the 
islands of the sea. 

Next year a class probably of twenty-five 
or more will graduate. The interest in the 
work increases in a rapid ratio, does it not? 

A. STUDENT. 


MEXICO CAPTURED BY ONE WOMAN. 





For more than three hundred years, Mex- 
ico was crushed by her Spanish Conquer- 
ors. The Bible was shut out by law, and 
darkness covered the land. In 1852, Miss 
Rankin, a determined Christian woman, 
went alone, with Bibles for the Mexicans, 
and opened a school in Brownsville. One 
woman exchanged her ‘‘saint” for a Bible; 
others came for Bibles, which they con- 
cealed and took into Mexico. They said, 
‘*We have read the Bible and find it to bea 
good book.” Thousands were carried over. 
The stream of Bibles, Testaments, and 
tracts rolled on, until 1857, when a revolu- 
tion for religious freedom broke out, and, 
in 1859, triumphed, delivering the souls of 
eight millions of people. What dic it? 
God’s Word. All through the mountains 
and interior of Mexico, were afterwards 
found Bibles hidden away, and these Bibles 
made the patriots that fought for and won 
freedom to worship God.— Congregationalist. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN ILLINOIS. 


The third annual meeting of the Llinois 
Social Science Association will be neld in 
Chicago, Oct. 7 and 8. 

Interesting papers will be presented from 
this and other States upon the different 
phases of philanthropy and reform. Re- 
ports will be given by the Chairmen of the 
departments of ‘‘Philanthropy,” ‘‘Educa- 
tion,” ‘‘Sanitary Science,” ‘Domestic Econ- 
omy,” ‘‘Government,” and ‘‘Art,” and from 
the Vice-Presidents of districts, followed by 
discussions. 

All charitable and philanthropic associa- 
tions, and all organizations working in the 
interest of temperance, prison, or other re- 
forms, are cordially invited to send dele- 
gates. All persons interested in any of 
these questions are invited to attend; and 
all members of the association are to be 
present, that their thought and voice may 
aid in molding the future of the Illinois So- 
cial Science Association. 

Sur M. D. Fry, Pres. 
8. A. Rrowarps, Sec. 


JENNY LIND AT HOME, 


A letter from London, written by Lucy 
H. Hooper, describes a call on Jenny Lind: 
“The unforgotten Swedish prima donna 
lives in a spacious and charming mansion 
in a retired nook in South Kensington, em- 
bowered by trees and flowers. In the ele- 
gant drawing-room, hung with pictures and 
tastefully decorated with old china, artistic 
draperies, etc., 1 found a lady whose blue 
eyes and kindly smile bore me back at once 
over the waste of some thirty years. Again 
I sat, an eager, excited school-girl glowing 
with anticipation on the verge of my first 
great art-delight. I saw once more before 
me the tall, slender figure in its white satin 
draperies, with green leaves and diamonds 
adorning the abundant fair hair, and the 
olden thrill creeps over me that heralded 
the first notes of that marvelous, that in- 
comparable voice, whose tones were to 
those of the velvet-throated Patti or the 
silver-voiced Nilsson as the regent compared 
to the diamonds of a duchess. Shall I for- 
get how old men, who knew just as much 
about music as they knew of Sanscrit, used 
to sit with the tears streaming down their 
cheeks while Jenny Lind was singing, ‘I 
know tbat my Redeemer liveth?’ 

‘‘There she stood before me, the unforgot- 
ten idol of my girlish idolatry, changed, 
indeed, by the lapse of years, yet unmistak- 
ably the Jenny Lind of old. The abundant 
brown hair, with a few lines of silver amid 
its locks, was turned under in the peculiar 
fashion in which she always wore it, and the 











eyes are lovely as ever in their expression 
and in their soft depths of lustrous blue. 
As she talked, her gloved hands lay clasped 
upon her knee in the easy, graceful pose 
that was familiar to us in the Swedish song- 
stress long years ago. I called her attention 
to the fact, and she smiled at my remember- 
ing the attitude, and the pretty German 
monosyllable ‘so!’ which used to be another 
of the little peculiarities that we noticed and 
loved because they were hers, escaped from 
her lips. A grand piano-forte in one corner 
of the room, and a large three-quarter length 
portrait of herself, painted at the hight of 
her renown, recalled her past queenship in 
the realms of song. She was handsomely 
yet plainly dressed in a rich black silk, 
closed at the throat with coral buttons, a 
shawl of old Cluny lace was draped around 
her shoulders, and she wore a very simple 
cap of fine old Venetian guipure. 

She spoke in warm terms of affection of 
the United States, not in reference to the 
welcome and the worship it had accorded 
to her in by-gone years, but because, as she 
said in her quaint English, that it had such 
acharm about it, ‘Your country takes the 
rabble of all other countries and gives them 
all a chance.’ I spoke of the fact that when 
she sang in America there were no opera- 
houses there. ‘And of that I was glad,’ she 
remarked, ‘for I had quitted the stage, and 
it was for that reason that I was anxious to 
go to the United States, since there I would 
have no temptation to return to it.’ I also 
spoke of the intense sympathetic quality of 
her talent, and the marvelous power that 
she possessed of swaying her audience at 
will, particularly in devotional music. 
Something of the old beautiful, rapt expres- 
sion came into her eyes as she answered, ‘It 
was because my voice came from God and 
I sang to God!’ ”—Springfield Republican. 
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WOMEN AS SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


Women are acceptable and successful as 
Sunday school superintendents. The Qua- 
ker schools reporting at their annual meet - 
ing in New York in 1879, mention two: 
Martha C. Cocks, of Cornwall-on-the Hud- 
son, and Almira Sherwood, of Kakiat, New 
York. 

On the island of ,Nantucket for several 
years Mrs. Catherine Starbuck has been su- 
perintendent of the Unitarian Sunday 
school, Mrs. Mary F. Coffin of the Method- 
ist, Mrs. Ann B. Hussey of the Congrega- 
tional, Mrs. Sarah A. Coffin of the Baptist, 
and Miss Ann Morselander of the Mission 
Sunday school. 

In Jersey city, Miss Ellen E. Miles has 
for years been superintendent of the Sun. 
day school connected with Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford’s church, and Mrs. Calista A. 
Winship was for many years, till her health 
failed, superintendent of the Universalist 
and afterward of the Union Sunday school 
in Wakefield, Mass., both ladies meeting 
exceptional success, Let other women take 
up this work fearlessly. 

~~? 


CORRECTION. 


The bequest to the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, noticed last week, 
should have been credited to Mrs. Elizabeth 
8. Morton, and not Norton, as our types 
had it. 
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NEW YORK WOMEN VOTING. 


Every woman who wishes to vote at one 
of the schoo! meetings which will be held 
(outside of cities and incorporated villages) 
at the schoolhouses throughout the State 
the evening of October 12, can obtain a 
statement of the law and her rights under 
it, with instructions how to act, by sending 
a three cent stamp to J. K. H. Willcox, 
Secretary Woman Suffrage State Commit- 
tee, 208 Broadway, New York. 
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A woman on a New Brunswick railway 
displayed rare presence of mind the other 
day. She was walking overa long and nar- 
row bridge, when a train came upon her, 
and there seemed no way of escape. In- 
stead of losing her head and jumping into 
the water, as many would have done, she 
deliberately lowered herself between the 
sleepers and hung there until the train had 
passed over her; then she drew herself up 
and resumed her walk. The astonished 
train hands gave her three cheers for her 
display of courage and muscle. 
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Habitual Costiveness 

is the bane of nearly every American wo 

man. From it usually arise those disorders 
that so surely undermine their health and 
strength. Every woman owes it to herself 
and to her family to use that celebrated 
medicine, Kidney-Wort. It is the sure 
remedy for constipation, and for all disor- 
ders of the kidneys and liver. Try it now. 





Samuel J. Tilden’s 
Chances for the Democratic nomination to 
the Presidency are not considered half as 
good as the nervous and debilitated suffer- 
ers’ rapid and permanent recovery, by 
using the famous Wyomoke, a blood, brain 
and nerve food. It has not failed, even 
where other methods have proved ineffect- 
ual. Its curative influence is immediately 





operative, and cures are rapid, thorough 
and permanent. Sold by all druggists at 
$1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Try no other nervy. 
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Kidney-Wort acts at the same time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 











SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


The W omen's Educational and In \. 
trial Union has removed from the old a 
located itself at 157 Tremont st., where it may now 
be found by old and new friends. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang's Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 

















THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com 
bining beaut 

lightness,etrength 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every 
thing to an exac 
science. The In 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for th 










Invalid Position, 

Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa 7 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, —— Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 

Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MEF"G CO., 

535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo2 





DRESS 
REFORM 


Garments. 








SEND 
-" fle For Circular 
and Price list 
MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont Street, ° + BOSTON. 





LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. 

A home echoo!l of high grade and hmited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearness to Boston gives unusual possibilities for re- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms. Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., as op- 
tional branches. $350 a year few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
Mention this paper. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mase. This institution, com- 
pte in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.,, 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 


sent on application to. 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 








~ EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 





[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





Ladies of Boston and vicinity are informed that 
the only genuine Emancipation Waists are made by 
the undersigned from patterns furnished us by the 

tentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and all others are an 
nfringement upon her rights. Prices as follows: 
Ready made, $1.75; to order, $2.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 
CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 


And ladies’ furnishing stores generally, and by the 
manufacturers, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 





AGENTS WANTED 
To take subscriptions for the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


the latest and best American publication, of the hig! 
est class,jwith original contributions from the most 
celebrated writers in every country. Edited by J: 
T. Morse, Jr., and Henry Cabot a gentlemen of 
the highest attainments and culture, and whore 
names are alone sufficient guaranty of the value of 
the Review. 

Always ae, readable and instructive; cosmo 
litan in literature, progressivein science, unsec 
in religion, and independent in politics. 

Price, 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. A com 
| Agent’s Outfit sent on reeeipt of $1.00. A spec 

m copy sent to any address for fifteen cents. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publish 


111 & 113 William St., New York. 
5w36 
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